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RAILWAY DREAMING. | engaged with skipping-ropes, in mire three 
‘eimai |inches thick. At three years old the,Mooni- 
WueEn was I last in France all the winter,|nian babies grow up. They are by that 
deducting the many hours I passed upon the | time familiar with coffee-houses, and used up 
wet and windy way between France and |as to truffles. They dine at six. Soup, fish, 
England? In what autumn and spring was | two entrées, a vegetable, a cold dish, or paté- 
it that those Champs Elysées trees were | de-foie-gras, a roast, a salad, a sweet, and a 
yellow and scant of leaf when I first looked | preserved peach or so, form (with occasional 
at them out of my balcony, and were a bright | whets ofsardines, radishes, and Lyons sausage) 
and tender green when I last looked at! their frugal repast. They breakfast at eleven, 
them on a beautiful May morning ? jon a light beefsteak with Madeira sauce, a 
I can’t make out. I am never sure of} kidney steeped in champagne, a trifle of sweet- 
time or place upon a Railroad. I can't | bread, a plate of fried potatoes, and a glass 
read, Ican’t think, I can’t sleep—I can/or two of wholesome Bordeaux wine. I have 
only dream. Rattling along in this rail-| seen a marriageable young female aged five, 
way carriage in a state of luxurious con- in a mature bonnet and crinoline, finish off at 
fusion, I take it for granted I am coming|a public establishment with her amiable 
from somewhere, and going somewhere else. | parents, on coffee that would consign a 
I seek to know no more. Why things come | child of any other nation to the family under- 
into my head and fly out again, whence they | taker in one experiment. I have dined at a 
come and why they come, where they go and/| friendly party, sitting next to a Mooninian 
why they go, I am incapable of considering. | baby, who ate of nine dishes besides ice and 
It may be the guard’s business, or the rail-| fruit, and, wildly stimulated by sauces, in 
way company’s; I only know it is not mine, Ij all leisure moments flourished its spoon about 
know nothing about myself—for anything I| its head in the manner of a pictorial glory. 
know, I may be coming from the Moon. The Mooninian Exchange was a strange 
If I am coming from the Moon, what anj|sight in my time. The Mooninians of all 
extraordinary people the Mooninians must be| ranks and classes were gambling at that 
for sitting down in the open air! I have} period (whenever it was), in the wildest man- 
seen them wipe the hoar-frost off the seats in | ner—in a manner, which, in its extension to 
the public ways, on the faintest appearance of| all possible subjects of gambling, and in the 
a gleam of sun, and sit down to enjoy them- ge sages of the frenzy among all grades, 
selves. I have seen them, two minutes after|has few parallels that I can recall. The 
it has left off raining for the first time in | steps of the Mooninian Bourse were thronged 
eight-and-forty hours, take chairs in the midst | every day with a vast, hot, mad crowd, so 
of the mud and water,and beginto chat. Ihave | expressive of the desperate game in which the 
seen them by the roadside, easily reclining} whole City were. players, that one stood 
on iron couches, when their beards have been | aghast. In the Mooninian Journals I read, 
all but blown off their chins by the east;any day,' without surprise, how such a 
wind. I have seen them, with no protection | Porter had rushed out of such a house and 
from the black drizzle and dirt but a satu-| flung himself into the river, “because of 
rated canvas blind overhead, and a handful| losses on the Bourse ;” or how such a man 
of sand under foot, smoke and drink new|had robbed such another, with the intent of 
beer, whole evenings. And the Mooninian j acquiring funds for speculation on the Bourse. 
babies. Heavens, what a surprising race | In the great Mooninian Public Drive, every 
are the Mooninian babies! Seventy-one of | day, there were crowds of riders on blood- 
these innocents have I counted, with their} horses, and crowds of riders in dainty 
nurses and chairs, spending the day outside carriages red-velvet lined and white-leather 
the Café de la Lune, in weather that would | harnessed, all of whom had the cards and 
have satisfied Herod. Thirty-nine have I| counters in their pockets ; who were all feed- 
beheld in that locality at once, with these|ing the blood-horses on paper and stabling 
eyes, partaking of their natural refreshment;them on the board; who were leading a 
under umbrellas, ‘I'wenty-three have I seen | grand life at a great rate and with a mighty 
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(Conducted by 
show ; who were all profuse and rosperous | In my solitary character I have walked 
while the cards could continue to be shuffled | forth after eating my dinner and paying my 
and the deals to go round. bill—in the Mooninian capital we used to cal! 
In the same place, I saw, nearly every day,!the bill “the addition”—to take my coffee 

a curious spectacle. One pretty little child|and cigar at some separate establishment 
at a window, always waving his hand at, and; devoted to such enjoynients. And in the 
cheering, an array of open carriages escorted | customs belonging to these, as in many other 
by out-riders in green and gold; and no one|easy and gracious customs, the Mooninians 
echoing the child’s acclamation. Occasional | are highly deserving of imitation among our- 
deference in carriages, occasional curiosity on | selves. I have never had far to go, unless I 
foot, occasional adulation from foreigners, I! have been particularly hard to please; a 
noticed in that connection, in that place ; but, |! dozen houses at the utmost. A spring even- 
four great streams of determined indifference | ing is in my mind when I sauntered from my 
T always saw flowing up and down; and I | dinner into one of these resorts, hap-banied. 
never, in six months, knewa band or heard a | The thoroughfare in which it stood, was not 
voice to come in real aid of the child. as wide as the Strand in London, by Somer- 
I am not alonely man, though I was once|set House; the houses were no larger and 

a lonely boy ; but that was long ago. The | no better than are to be found in that place ; 
Mooninian capital, however, is the place for the climate (we find ours a convenient scape- 
lonely men to dwell in. I have tried it, and | goat) had been, for months, quite as cold and 
have condemned myself to solitary free-! wet, and very very often almost as dark, as 
dom expressly for the purpose. 1 some- the climate in the Strand. The place into 
times like to pretend to be childless aud! which I turned, had been there all the winter 
companionless, and to wonder whether, if I) just as it was then. It was like a Strand- 
were really so, I should be glad to find shop, with the front altogether taken away. 
somebody to ask me out to dinner, instead of; Within, it was sanded, prettily painted and 
living under a constant terror of weakly | papered, decorated with mirrors and glass 
making engagements that I don’t want to| chandeliers for gas; furnished with little 
make. Hence, I have been into many Mooni-| round stone tables, crimson stools, and crim- 
nian restaurants as a lonely man. The com- son benches, It was made much more tasteful 
pany have regarded me as an unfortunate (at the cost of three and fourpence a-week) by 
The paternal ' two elegant baskets of flowers on pedestals. 


person of that description. 
character, occupying the next table with two, An inner raised-floor, answering to the back 
shop in the Strand, was partitioned off with 


little boys whose legs were difficult of ad- 
glass, for those who might prefer to read the 


ministration in a narrow space,as never being 
the right legs in the right places, has regarded papers and play at dominoes, in an atmos- 
me, at first, with looks ofenvy. When thelittle phere free from tobacco-smoke. There, in 
boys have indecorously inflated themselves her neat little tribune, sits the Lady of the 
out of the seltzer-water bottle, I have seen | Counter, surrounded at her needlework by 
discomfiture and social shame on that Mooni-'lump-sugar and little punch-bowls. To 
nian’s brow. Meanwhile I have sat majesti-; whom I touch my hat; she graciously 
cally using my tooth-pick, in silent assertion | acknowledging the salute. Forth from her 
of my counterfeit superiority. And yet it|side comes a pleasant waiter, scrupulously 
has been good to see how that family Mooni-| clean, brisk, attentive, honest: a man to be 
nian has vanquished me in the long-run. I| very obliging to me, but expecting me to 
have never got so red in the face over my; be obliging in return, and whom I cannot 
meat and wine, as he. I have never warmed] bully—which is no deprivation to me, as I 
up into such enjoyment of my meal as he has/ don’t at all want to do it. He brings me, at 
of his. Ihave never forgotten the legs of the| my request, my cup of cgffee and cigar, and, 
little boys, whereas from that Mooninian’s|of his own motion, a small decanter of 








soul they have quickly walked into oblivion. 
And when, at last, under the ripening influ- 
ence of dinner, those boys have both together 
pulled at that Mooninian’s waistcoat (implor- 
ing him, as I conceived, to take them to the 
play-house, next door but one), I have shrunk 
under the glance he has given me ; so empha- 
tically has it said, with the virtuous farmer in 
the English domestic comedy, “ Dang it, 
Squoire, can’ee doa thic!” (I may explain 
in a parenthesis that “thic,” which the virtu- 
ous farmer can do and the squire can’t, is to 
lay his hand upon his heart—a result opposed 
to my experience in actual life, where the hum- 
bugs are always able to lay their hands upon 
their hearts, and do it far oftener and much 
better than the virtuous men.) 


| brandy and a liqueur-glass. He gives me a 
light, and leaves me to my enjoyment. ‘The 
place from which the shop-front has been 
taken makes a gay proscenium; as I sit 
and smoke, the street becomes a stage, with 
an endless procession of lively actors crossing 
and re-crossing. Women with children, carts 
and coaches, men on horseback, soldiers, 
water-carriers with their pails, family 
groups, more soldiers, lounging exquisites, 
more family groups (coming past, flushed, a 
little too late for the play), stone-masons 
leaving work on the new buildings and play- 
ing tricks with one another as they go along, 
two lovers, more soldiers, wonderfully neat 
young women from shops, carrying flat boxes 
to customers; a seller of cool drink, with the 
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drink in a crimson velvet temple at his back, 
and a waistcoat of tumblers on; boys, dogs, 
more soldiers, horse-riders strolling to the 
Circus in amazing shirts of private life, and 
yellow kid gloves ; family groups; pickers- 
up of refuse, with baskets at their backs 
and hooked rods in their hands to fill them 
with ; more neat young women, more soldiers, 
The gas begins to spring up in the street ; 
and my brisk waiter lighting our gas, en- 
shrines me, like an idol, in a sparkling temple. 
A family group come in: father and mother 
and little child. Two short-throated old 
ladies come in, who will pocket their spare 
sugar, and out of whom I foresee that the 
establishment will get as little profit as pos- 
sible. Workman in his common frock comes 
in ; orders his small bottle of beer, and lights 
his pipe. We are all amused, sitting seeing 
the traffic in the street, and the traffic in the 
street is in its turn amused by seeing us. It 
is surely better for me, and for the family 
group, and for the two old ladies, and for 
the workman, to have thus much of commu- 
nity with the city life of all degrees, than to 
be getting bilious in hideous black-holes, and 
turning cross and suspicious in solitary places ! 
I may never say a word to any of these 
people in my life, nor they to me; but, we are 
all interchanging enjoyment frankly and 
openly—not fencing ourselves off and boxing 


ourselves up. We are forming a habit of 


mutual consideration and allowance; and 
this institution of the café (for all my enter- 
tainment and pleasure in which, I pay ten- 
pence), is a part of the civilised system that 
requires the giant to fall into his own place 
in a crowd, and will not allow him to take 
the dwarf’s; and which renders the com- 
monest person as certain of retaining his or 
her commonest seat in any public assem- 
bly, as the marquis is of holding his stall at 
the Opera through the evening. 

There were many things among the Mooni- 
nians that might be changed for the better, 
and there were many things that they might 
learn from us. They could teach us, for all 
that, how to make and keep a Park—which 
we have been accustomed to think ourselves 
rather learned in—and how to trim up our 
ornamental streets, a dozen times a-day, with 
scrubbing-brushes, and sponges, and soap, and 
chloride of lime. As to the question of sweet- 
ness within doors, I would rather not have 
put my own residence, even under the per- 
petual influence of peat charcoal, in competi- 
tion with the cheapest model lodging-house 
in England. And one strange sight, which I 
have contemplated many a time during the 
last dozen years, I think is not so well 
arranged in the Mooninian capital as in 
London, even though our coroners hold their 
dread courts at the little public-houses—a 
custom which I am of course prepared to hear 
is, and which I know beforehand must be, one 
of the Bulwarks of the British Constitution. 

Tam thinking of the Mooninian Morgue 
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where the bodies of all persons discovered 
dead, with no clue to their identity upon 
them, are placed, to be seen by all who 
chose to go and look atthem. All the world 
knows this custom, and perhaps all the 
world knows that the bodies lie on inclined 
planes within a great glass window, as though 
Holbein should represent Death, in his grim 
Dance, keeping a shop, and displaying his 
goods like a Regent Street or Boulevard 
linen-draper. But, all the world may not 
have had the means of remarking perhaps, as 
[ by chance have had from time to time, 
some of the accidental peculiarities of the 
oo The keeper seems to be fond of birds. 

n fair weather, there is always a cage out- 
side his little window, and a something 
singing within it as such a something sang, 
thousands of ages ago, before ever a man 
died on this earth. The spot is sunny in the 
forenoon, and, there being a little open space 
there, and a market for fruit and vegetables 
close at hand, and a way to the Great Cathe- 
dral past the door, is a reasonably good 
spot for mountebanks. Accordingly, I have 
often found Paillasse there, balancing a knife 
or a straw upon his nose, with such intent- 
ness that he on almost backed himself in at 
the doorway. The learned owls have elicited 
great mirth there, within my hearing, and 
once the performing dog who had a wait in 
his part, came and peeped in, with a red jacket 
on, while I was alone in the contemplation of 
five bodies, one with a bullet through the 
temple. It happened, on another occasion, 
that a handsome youth lay in front in the 
centre of the window, and that a press of 
people behind me rendered it a difficult and 
slow process to get out. AsI gave place to 
the man at my right shoulder, he slipped into 
the position I had occupied, with his attention 
so concentrated on the dead figure that he 
seemed unaware of the change of place. I 
never saw a plainer expression than that 
upon his features, or one that struck more 
enduringly into my remembrance. He was 
an evil-looking fellow of two or three 
and twenty, and had his left hand at the 
draggled ends of his cravat, which he had 

ut to his mouth, and his right hand feeling 
in his breast. His head was a little on one 
side; his eyes were intently fixed upon the 
figure. “ Now, if I were to give that pretty 
young fellow, my rival, a stroke with a 
hatchet on the back of the head, or were to 
tumble him over into the river by night, he 
would look pretty much like that, I am 
thinking!” He could not have said it more 
plainly ;—I have always an idea that he went 
away and did it. 

It is wonderful to see the people at this 
place. Cheery married women, basket in 
hand, strolling in, on their way to or from the 
buying of the day’s dinner ; children in arms 
with little pointing fingers ; young girls ; 
prowling boys; comrades in working, sol- 
diering, or what not. Ninety-nine times ina 
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hundred, nobody about to cross the threshold, 
looking in the faces coming out, could form 
the least idea, from anything in their ex- 
pression, of the nature of the sight. I have 
studied them attentively, and have reason for 
saying so. 

But, I never derived so strange a sensation 
from this dismal establishment as on going 
in there once, and finding the keeper moving 
about among the bodies. I never saw any 
living creature in among them, before or 
since, and the wonder was that he looked so 
much more ghastly and intolerable than the 
dead, stark people. There is a strong light 
from above, and a general cold, clammy 
aspect; and I think that with the first start 
of seeing him must have come the impression 
that the bodies were all getting up! It was 
instantaneous ; but he looked horribly incon- 
gruous there, even after it had departed. All 
about him was a library of mysterious books 
that I have often had my eyes on. From 
pegs and hooks and rods, hang, for a certain 
time, the clothes of the dead who have been 
buried without recognition. They mostly 
have been taken off people who were found in 
the water, and are swollen (as the people 
often are) out of shape and likeness, Such 
awful boots, with turned-up toes, and sand 
and gravel clinging to them, shall be seen in 
no other collection of dress; nor, such neck- 
cloths, long and lank, still retaining the form 
of having been wrung out; nor, such slimy 
garments with puffed legs and arms; nor, 
such hats and caps that have been battered 
against pile and bridge ; nor, such dreadful 
rags. Whose work ornaments that decent 
blouse ; who sewed that shirt ? And the man 
who wore it. Did he ever stand at this 
window wondering, as I do, what sleepers 
shall be brought to these beds, and whether 
wonderers as to who should occupy them, 
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in expectation, and calls forth rapturous 
hurrahs from the throng of passengers who 
crowd to the forecastle. If it be day, the eye 
rests on its lofty forest hills with a quiet and 
singular delight. These heights fully respond 
to the ideal of a new land only recently 
peopled. Clothed with forests from the mar- 
gin of the sea to their very summits, they 
realise vividly the approach to a vast region 
of primeval nature. ‘The tall white stems of 
the gum-trees stand thickly side by side like 
so many hoary columns ; and, here and there 
amongst them descend dark ravines ; while 
piles of rocks on the heights, alternating with 
jagged chines and projecting spurs of the 
mountains, present their solitary masses to 
the breeze of ocean. 

Amongst the rocks of this wild shore there 
are sea-caves of vast extent and solemn 
aspect, which have never yet been thoroughly 
explored. The forest extending fifty miles or 
more, in all directions, is one of the most dense 
and savage in the whole colony. Until 
lately it was almost impassable from the 
density of the scrub, and from the thick 
masses of vines (that is lianas, or creeping 
cord-like plants, chiefly parasitical), which, as 
in the forests of South America, climb from 
tree to tree, knitting the woods into an 
obscure and impenetrable shade. Excepting 
along the track from Mr. Roadknight’s 
station, near the sources of the Barwar, 
through the heart of the forest to Apollo 
Bay, a distance of forty miles, you might cut 
your way with an axe; but would find it 
difficult to make progress otherwise. The 
greater part of the promontory—consisting of 
steep hills covered with gigantic trees inter- 
sected by shelving valleys, and dark with 
congregated fern-trees, beetling precipices, 
and stony declivities—affords no food for 
cattle. In one day, however, known to the 


have come to be laid down here themselves ?/ colonists as Black Thursday, a hurricane of 
London! Please to get your tickets ready, | flame opened its rude and impracticable wil- 


gentlemen ! 


I must have a coach. And|dernesses to the foot of man: but presented 





that reminds me, how much better they|him, at the same time, with a black and 
manage coaches for the public in the capital | blasted chaos of charred trees, and gigantic 
ofthe Mooninians! But, itis done by Central-| fallen trunks and branches. 

isation ! somebody shrieks to me from some| _ It was in this forest, in the early morning of 
vestry’s topmost height. Then, my good sir,; this memorable day, the sixth of February, 
let us have Centralisation. It isa long word, | eighteen hundred and fifty-one, that a young 
but I am not at all afraid of long words when | man opened his eyes and sate up to look about 
they represent efficient things, Circumlocu-jhim. He had, the day before, driven a herd 
tion is a long word, but it represents in-| of fifty bullocks from the station of Mr. Road- 
efficiency ; inefficiency in everything; in-| knight thus far on his way towards his own 
efficiency from the state coach to my hackney! residence in the country, between Lake 
cab. | Corangamite and Mount Gellibrand. He had 
| reached at evening a small grassy valley in 
i the outskirts of the forest watered by a creek 
jfalling into the western Barwar; and had 
, there paused for the night. His mob of cattle, 
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As the voyager approaches the shores of 
Victoria, the first welcome land which greets | tired and hungry, were not inclined to stra 
him is the bold promontory of Cape Otway. | from the rich pasturage before them ; and, 
If it be at night, the blaze from the light-; hobbling outhis splendid black horse Sorcerer, 
house on its southern point sends him its. he prepared to pass the night in the simple 
cheering welcome for many a league across! fashion of the settler on such journeys, A 
the ocean which he has so long traversed’ fallen log supplied him with a convenient 
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seat, a fire was quickly lit from the dead 
boughs which lay plentifully around, and 
his quart-pot, replenished at the creek, was 
soon hissing and bubbling with its side 
thrust into the glowing fire. He had a good 
store of kangaroo-sandwiches, and there he 
sat with his cup of strong bush-tea ; looking 
alternately at the grazing cattle, and into the 
solemn, gloomy,-and soundless woods, in 
which even the laughing jackass failed to 
shout his clamorous adieu to the falling day. 
Only the distant monotone of the morepork— 
the nocturnal cuckoo of the Australian wilds 
—reached his ear; making the profound 
solitude still more solitary. He very soon 
rolled himself in his travelling-rug, and flung 
himself down before the fire —having pre- 
viously piled a fresh supply of timber upon it 
—near where his trusty dogs lay, and where 
Sorcerer, in the favourite fashion of the bush- 
horse, slept as he stood. 

The morning was hushed and breathless. 
Instead of that bracing chill, with which the 
Australian lodger out of doors generally wakes 
up, Robert Patterson found the perspiration 
standing thick on his face, and he felt a 
atrange longing for a deep breath of fresh air. 
But motion there was none, except in the 
little creek which trickled with a fresh and 
inviting aspect at a few yards from him. He 
arose, and stripping, plunged into the deepest 
spot of it that he could find; and thus re- 
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forest one intricate, impenetrable scene. All 


was hushed asat midnight. No bird enlivened 
the solitude by its cries, and they had left the 
little stream, Suddenly there came a puff of 
air ; but it was like the air from the jaws of a 
furnace, hot, dry, withering in its very touch, 
The young settler looked quickly in the direc- 
tion from which it came, and instantly shouted 
to the cattle before him, in a wild, abrupt, 
startling shout, swung aloft the stock-whip 
which he held in his hand, and brought it 
down with the report of a pistol, and the 
sharp cut as with a knife, on the ear of the 
huge bullock just before him. The stock- 
whip, with a handle about a half a yard long 
and a thong of three yards long, of plaited 
bullock-hide, is a terrible instrument in the 
hands of a practised stockman. Its sound is 
the note of terror to the cattle, it is like the 
report of a blunderbuss, and the stockman at 
full gallop will hit any given spot on the 
beast that he is within reach of, and cut the 
piece clean away through the thickest hide 
that bull or bison ever wore. He will 
strike a fly on a spot of mud at full speed, 
and take away the skin with him, making 
the rosy blood spring into the wind, and 
the astonished animal dart forward as if 
mad. 

Loud and louder, wilder and more fiercely 
shouted the squatter, and dashed his horse 
forward over fallen trees; through crash- 


freshed, rekindled his fire, and made his soli-| ing thickets, first on one side of the road, and 


tary breakfast. But all around him hung, as 
it were, a leaden and death-like heaviness. 
Not a bough nor a blade of grass was moved 
by the air. The trees stood inanimately 
moody and sullen. He cast his eyes through 


| 
| 


then on the other. Crack, crack, went the 
stinging, slashing whip; loud was the bark 
of dogs ; and the mob of cattle rushed for- 
wards at headlong speed. The young man 
gazed upward; and, through the only nar- 


the gloomy shadow beneath them, and a! row opening ofthe forest saw strange volumes 
sultry, suffocating density seemed to charge| of smoke rolling southward. Hotter, hotter, 


the atmosphere. 
dimmed by a grey haze. 


The sky above him was: stronger and more steadily came the wind, 


He suddenly checked his horse, and listening, 


“There is something in the wind to-day,| grew pale at the sound which reached him, 
old fellow,” he said, addressing his horse in his| It was a low deep roar, as of a wind in the 
usual way ; for he had long looked on him as|tree-tops, or of a heavy water-fall, distant, 


a companion, and firmly believed that he un- 
derstood all that he said to him. “There is 


and smothered in some deep ravine. 
“God have mercy !” he exclaimed, “a bush 


something in the wind: yet, where is the| fire! and in this thick forest!” Once more 


wind ?” 


he sprang forward, shouting, thundering with 


The perspiration streamed from him with|his whip. He and the herd were galloping 


the mere exertion of saddling his horse, and,|along the narrow wood track. But, as he 
as he mounted him to rouse up his cattle.; had turned westward in the direction of 
Horse, dogs, and cattle, manifested a listless- | his home, the woods—of which he had before 
ness that only an extraordinary condition | seen the boundary—now closed for some miles | 
of the atmosphere could produce. If you had} upon him ; and,as he could not turn right or 
seen the tall, handsome young man seated on|left for the chaos of vines and scrub that 
his tall and noble horse, you would have felt | obstructed the forest, the idea of being over- 


that they were together formed for any ex- 
ploit of strength and speed. But the whole 
troop—cattle, man, and horse—went slowly 
and soberly along, as if they were oppressed 


taken there by the bush-fire was horrible, 
Such an event would be death, and death 
only. 

Therefore, he urged on his flying herd with 


by a great fatigue or the extreme exhaustion | desperation. Crack upon crack from his long 
of famine, | whip, resounded through the hollow wood, 

The forest closed in upon them again, and|The cattle themselves seemed to hear the 
they proceeded along a narrow track, flanked jominous sound, and sniff the now strongly 
on each side by tall and densely-growing| perceptible smell of burning. The roar of 
trees; the creeping vines making of the whole | the fire came louder, and ever and anon 
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seemed to swell and surge as if urged on bya 
rough rising biast. The heat was fierce and 
suffocating. The young squatter’s clothes 
clung to him with streaming perspiration. 
The horse and cattle steamed and smoked 
with boiling heat. Yet onward, onward 
they dashed with lolling tongues. Sorcerer, | 
specked with patches of foam on his dark 
shining body, seemed to grow furiously im- 

tient of the obstruction offered by the 

ullocks in his path. As his master’s whip 
exploded on their flanks, he laid back his 
ears; and, with flaming eyeballs and bared 
teeth, strove to tear them in his rage. 

Robert Patterson knew that the extra- 
ordinary heat and drought of the summer 
had scorched up the grass ; the very ground ; 
had licked up the water from crab-hole, pool, 
and many a creek ; had withered the herbage 
into crisp hay, and so withered the foliage, 
that you might crumble it between your 
fingers. The country seemed thoroughly 
prepared for a conflagration, and only re- 
quired this fiery wind to send a blaze of 
extermination over the whole land. For 
weeks, nay months, the shepherds andsawyers 
had spoken of fires burning in the hills ;| 
and, in the fern-tree breaks of this very 
forest he had been recently told that flames 
had been observed in various directions burn- 
ing redly by night. 

If the fire had reached him and his herd 
before they escaped into the open plains, 
they must be consumed like stubble. The 
cattle began to show signs of exhaustion, 
hanging out their parched tongues, and pant- 
ing heavily ; the perspiration on himself and | 
horse was dried up by the awful heat, and 
the dogs ran silently, or only whining lowly 
to themselves, as they hunted every hollow 
on their way for water. Suddenly, they 
were out in an open plain, yet with the} 
forest on either hand, but at a considerable 
distance. 

What a scene! 


The woods were flaming | 
and crackling in one illimitable conflagration. | 
The wind, dashing from the north in gusts | 
of inconceivable heat, seemed to sear ei 

| 


very face and shrivel up the lungs. The fire 
leaped from tree to tree, flashing and roaring | 
along, with the speed and the destructiveness 
of lightning. The sere foliage seemed to 
snatch the fire, and to perish in it in a riot 
of demoniacal revelry. On it flew, fast as the 
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fell scorched and blackened and dead to the 
ground, 

Once out on this open plain, the cattle 
were speedily lost in the blinding ocean of 
smoke, and the young settler, obliged to 
abandon them, made a dash onward for his 
life. Now the flames came racing along the 
grass with the speed of the wind, and 
mowing all smooth as a pavement; now it 
tore furiously through some near point of the 
forest, and flung burning ashes and tangles of 
blazing bark upon the galloping rider. But 
Sorcerer, with an instinct more infallible 
than human sagacity, sped on, over thicket, 
and stone, and fallen tree, snorting in the 
thick masses of smoke, and stretching for- 
ward his gaping jaws as to catch every breath 
of air to sustain impeded respiration. 

When the wind veered, the reek driven 
backward, revealed amost amazing scene. The 
blazing skirts of the forests; huge isolated 
trees, glaring red—standing columns of fire ; 
here a vast troop of wild horses with fly- 
ing manes and tails, rushing with thunder- 
ing hoofs over the plain ; there herds of cattle 
running with bloodshot eyes and hanging 
tongues, they knew not whither, from the 
fires ; troops of kangaroos leaping frantically 
across the rider’s path, their hair singed and 
giving out strongly the stench of fire; birds 
of all kinds and colours shrieking piteously 
as they drove wildly by, and yet saw no 
spot of safety; thousands of sheep standing 
huddled in terror on the scorched flats, with 
singed wool, deserted by their shepherds, who 
had fled for their lives. 

But onward flew the intrepid Sorcerer, on- 
ward stretched his rider, thinking lightning- 
winged thoughts of home, and of his helpless, 
paralysed mother there. 

With a caution inspired by former out- 
breaks of bush-fires, he had made at some 
distance round his homestead a bare circle. 
He had felled the forest trees, leaving only 
one here and there, at such distances that 
there was little fear of ignition, As the 
summer dried the grass, he had set fire to 
it on days when the wind was gentle enough 
to leave the flame at command; watching, 
branch in hand to beat out any blaze that 
might have travelled into the forest. By 
this means he had hitherto prevented the 
fire from reaching his homestead; and he 
had strongly recommended the same plan to 





fieetest horse could gallop;and consuming acres | 
of leaves in a moment, still remained to rage | etiect. Now, the fire was so terrible, and 
and roar amongst the branches and in dhe | qpavien flew so wide on the wind, that he 
hollow stems of ancient trees. The while | feared they might kindle the grass round his 
wood on the left was an enormous region of ; homestead, and that he might find everything 
intensest flame; and that on the right, sent | and every person there consumed, 

forth the sounds of the same ravaging fires;; But, behold! the gleaming, welcome waters 
but, being to windward, the flames couldnotbe } of Lake Colac! Sorcerer rushed headlong 
seen for the vast clouds of smoke, mingled | towards it; and wading hastily up to his 
with fiery sparks, which were rolled on the} sides in its cooling flood, thrust his head 
air. There was a sound as of thunder, mingled |to the eyes into it and drank, as if he 
with the crash of falling trees, and the wild|could never be satisfied with less than the 
cries of legions of birds of all kinds ; which! whole lake. Englishmen, new to the scene, 


his neighbours, though generally with litile 











Charles Dickent.] 
would have trembled for the horse ; but the! 
bush steed knows best what he needs, eats 
and drinks as likes him best, and flourishes 
on it. Smoking hot, the rider lets him drink 
his fill, and all goes well. The heat pro- 
duces perspiration, and the evaporation 
cools and soothes him, Robert Patterson did 
not lose a moment in following Sorcerer’s 
example. He flung himself headlong rand 
the saddle, dressed as he was, dived, and 
splashed, and drank exuberantly. He held 
again and again his smarting face and singed | 
hands in the delicious water ; then threw it | 
over the steed, that now, satiated, stood pant- | 
ing inthe flood. He laved and rubbed down the | 
grateful animal with wave after wave, clean- | 
ing the dried perspiration from every hair, | 
giving him refreshment at every pore. Then} 
up and away again. | 
He had not ridden two hundred yards, 
before he saw, lying on the plain, a horse that 
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eminent energy and ability. Left with her 
boy w mere infant, she had managed all her 
affairs with a skill and discretion that had 
produced great prosperity. Though her heart 
was kind, her word was law ; and there was 
no man on her run who dared in the slightest 
to disobey her; nor one within the whole 
country round who did not respect and 
revere her. She had been a remarkably 
handsome woman. The whole of the floors of 
the station being built upon one level, in her 
wheeled chair she could be at any moment in 
any part of her house or premises, 

The moment the first joy of mother and 
son was over, what a_ scene presented 
itself! The station was like a fair. From 
the whole country round people had fled from 
the fire, and had instinctively fled there. 
There was a feeling that the Patterson 
precautions, which they themselves had 
neglected, were the guarantees of safety. 


had fallen-in saddle and bridle, and lay with| Thither shepherds had driven their flocks, 
his legs under him, and head stretched | stockmen their herds, and whole families, 
stiffly forward, with glaring eyeballs ; but | compelled to fly from their burning houses, 
dead. Near him was a man, alive, but sunk| had hurried thither with the few effects 
in exhaustion. His eyes turned wildly on|that they could snatch up, and bear with 
the young squatter, and his parched lips|them. Patterson’s paddocks were crowded 
moved, but without asound. Robert Patter-| with horses and cattle ; the bush round his 
son comprehended his need; and, running’ station was literally hidden beneath his own 
to the lake, brought his pannikin full of) and his neighbour's flocks. Stockmen, shep- 
water, and put it to his mouth. It was the| herds, substantial squatters, now house- 


water of life to him. His voice and some! 
degree of strength came quickly back. He! 


had come from the north, and had ridden a 
race with the fire, till horse and man had 
dropped here, the horse never to rise again. 


i tents of sheets and blankets. 


less men, were in throngs. Families, with 
troops of children, had encamped on the open 
ground near his house, beneath temporary 
His house was 
crammed with fugitives, and was one scene of 











But Patterson’s need was too urgent for 
g 


| crowding, confusion and sorrow. Luckily the 
delay. He found the man had no lack of | Patterson store-room was well stocked with 
provisions ; he carried him in his arms to the | flour, and there could be no want of meat with 
margin of the lake, mounted, and rode on. | all those flocks and herds about them. But for 
As he galloped forward, it was still fire—fire | the cattle themselves there must soon be a 
everywhere. He felt convinced that the con- | famine ; and the moment that the fire abated, 
flagration—fanned by the strong wind, and | scouts must be sent off in all directions—but 
acting upon fires in a hundred quarters— | especially to the high plains around Lake 
extended over the whole sun-dried colony. | Corangamite—in search of temporary pasture. 
It was still early noon, when, with straining | Meantime fires were lighted in a dozen 
eyes, and a heart which seemed almost to! places; and frying-pans and kettles fully 
stand still with a terrible anxiety, he came | employed ; for, spite of flight, and loss, and 
near his own home. He darted over the! grief, hunger, as Homer thousands of years 
brow of a hill—there it lay safe! The circle | ago asserted, is impudent, and will be fed. 
within his cleared boundary was untouched by! The stories that the people had to tell 
the fire. ‘There were his paddocks, his cattle, | were most melancholy. Houses burnt down, 
his huts, and home. With a lightning; flocks destroyed, children suffocated in 
thought his thanks flew up to heaven, and he the smoke or lost in the rapid flight ; 
was the next moment at his door, in his;shepherds and bullock-drivers consumed 
house, in his mother’s arms. lwith their cattle. Numbers had fled to 
Robert’s anxiety had been great for the! creeks and pools, and yet had been severely 
safety of his mother, her anxiety was tripled burnt ; the flames driving over the surface of 
for him. Terror occasioned by a former! the water with devouring force. Some had 
conflagration had paralysed her lower ex-j|lain in shallow brooks, turning over and 
tremities; and now, the idea of her only (over, till finally forced to get up and fly. 
son, her only remaining relative in the colony, | Still, as the day went on, numbers came 
being met by this unexampled fire in the! pouring in with fresh tales of horror and 
dense defiles of the terrible Otway Forest, | devastation. The whole country appeared to be 
kept her in a state of the most fearful tension ' the prey of the flames ; and men who were, a 
of mind. Mrs, Patterson, though confined to | few hours before, out of the reach of poverty 
her wheeled chair, was a woman of pre-! or calamity, were now homeless paupers, 
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“The Maxwells, mother,” Patterson asked| “I saw one—my eldest boy: he was lying 
—“is there any news of them?” burnt near the house. [ lifted him, to carry 
“None, my dear Robert, none,” replied| him away, but he said, ‘ Lay me down, father, 
his mother. “I hope and believe that|—lay me down; I cannot bear it.’ I laid 
they are quite safe. They have long ago! him down, and asked, Where are the rest ? 
adopted your own plan of a clearance ring,|‘ All fled into the bush,’ he said, and then 
and I doubt not are just now as much a|he died. They are all burnt.” 
centre of refuge as we are.” Robert Patterson flung the wretched man 
“But I should like to be sure,” said a linen handkerchief, bidding him dip it in 
Robert, seriously. “I must ride over and | the creek and lay it on his face to keep the 
see,” ‘air from it, and turned his horse, saying he 
“Must you? I think you must not,” said: would look for the family. He soon found 
Mrs. Patterson. “But if you cannot be satis-| the place where the hut had stood. It was 
fied, let some one of the men go; there are‘ burnt toashes. On the ground, not far from 
plenty at hand, and you are already worn} it, lay the body of the dead little boy. Patter- 
out with fatigue and excitement.” {son hastened along the track of the old road 
“No, I am quite well and fresh—I had: to the Maxwells’ station, tracing it as well as 
rather go myself,” said Robert ; “it is not; he could in the fire and the fallen flaming 
far.” And he strode out, his mothersaying—j branches. He felt sure the flying family 
“Tf you find all right, don’t come back} would take that way. Ina few minutes it 
to-night.” brought him again upon the creek by which 
Robert Patterson was soon mounted on a | the poor man sate, but lower down. 
fresh and powerful horse, and cantered off There stood a hut in a dampswamp, which 
towards Mount Hesse. It was only seven | had been used years ago for the sheep wash- 
miles off. The hot north wind had ceased|ing, but had long been deserted. It was 
to blow; the air was cooler, and the fires|surrounded by thick wattles, still burn- 
in the forest were burning more tamely.|/ing. The hut was on fire; but its rotten 
Yet he had to ride over a track which! timbers forcing out far more smoke than 
showed him the ravages which the flames; flame. As he approached, he heard low 
had made in his pleasant woods. The! cries and lamentations. “The family is fled 


whole of the grass was annihilated ; the | thither,” he said to himself, “and are perish- 
dead timber lying on the ground was still| ing of suffocation.” He sprang to the ground, 
burning ; and huge hollow trees stood like|and dashed forward through columns of 


great chimneys, with flames issuing from | heavy smoke. It was hopeless to breathe in 
their tops as from a furnace, and a red in-!it, for its pungent and stinging strength 
tense fire burning within their trunks below ;| seemed to close his lungs, and water rushed 
and from them burning earthy matter came | from his eyes in torrents. 
tumbling out smoking and rolling on the; But pushing in, he seized the first living 
ground. He was about crossing a small!thing that he laid his hands on, and bore 
creek, when he saw an Irishman—a shepherd | it away. It wasa child. Again and again 
of the Maxwells—sitting on its banks ; his | he made the desperate essay, and succeeded 
clothes were nearly all consumed from his | in bringing out no less than four children 
back, his hat was the merest remaining frag-|and the mother, who was sunk on the 
ment, scorched and shrivelled. The man floor as dead, but who soon gave signs of life 
was rocking himself to and fro and groaning. | as she came into the air. 

“Fehan!” exclaimed Patterson. “What; The young man was now in theutmost per- 
has happened to you?” plexity with his charge. It was a heart- 

The man turned upon him a visage that | rending sight. The whole group were more 
startled him with terror. It was, indeed, no} or less burnt; but, as it seemed to him, not 
longer a human visage ; but a scorched and|so much burnt as to affect their lives, 
swollen mass of deformity. The beard and|Their station, was three miles distant, 
hair were burnt away. Eyes were not visible ;;and he had no alternative but to leave 





the whole face being a confused heap of red 
flesh and hanging blisters. The poor fellow 
raised a pair of hands that displayed equally 
the dreadful work of the fire. 

The young squatter exclaimed, “How 
dreadful! Let me help you, Fehan—let me 
take you home” 

The man groaned again ; and, opening his 


them here till he rode on and sent a cart 
for them. With much labour, carrying the 
children one after another in his arms, 
he conveyed the woeful group to the 
father. 

As the young man stood bewildered by the 
cries and lamentations of the family on meet- 


‘ing the father, a horse ridden by a lady ap- 


distorted mouth with ditliculty, and with | proached at a gallop. This apparition con- 


agony, said : 

“T have no home—it is burnt.” 

“ And your family ?” 

“Dead—all dead !” 

“But are you sure—are you quite sure?” 
said Robert, excitedly. 


trasted strangely with the lamentable group 
of sufferers. The young lady was tall and of 
a most beautiful figure, and was mounted on a 
fine bay horse. A light skirt, and broad 
felt hat were all the deviations from her 
home costume that haste had led her 
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to assume. Her face, fresh and roseate, 
full of youth, loveliness, and feeling, was 
at the same time grave and anxious, as 
she gazed in speechless wonder on the 
scene. 

“Miss Maxwell!” Patterson exclaimed, 
“in the name of Heaven, what news? How 
is all at the Mount? Yet, on this dreadful 
day what but ill can happen ?” 

“Nothing is amiss, that I know of,” said 
the young lady, “we are safe at home. The 
fire has not come near us.” 

“Thank God!” said Robert. “I was 
going to your house, when [ fell in with 
this unfortunate family. Will you ride back 
and send us a cart ?” 

“But I beg you will come with me, for I, 
too, was going to you.” 

“To me!” cried the young man, in the 
utmost astonishment. “Then all is not right. 
Is George well ?” 

“T hope so,” replied Miss Maxwell ; but 
the tears started into her eyes at the same 
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her nature she was frank, joyous, and affec- 


tionate; but not without a keen sense of 
womanly pride, which gave a certain dig- 
nity to her manner, and a reputation for 
high spirit. 

All had gone well between herself and 
Robert till some six months ago. But, since 
then, there had sprung up a misunderstand- 
ing. Nobody could tell how it had arisen ; 
nobody except Ellen knew; and whatever 
was the secret cause, she locked it impene- 
trably within her own bosom. All at once 
she had assumed a distant and haughty man- 
ner towards Robert Patterson. From him 
she did not conceal that she felt she had 
cause for dissatisfaction, but she refused to ex- 
plain. When, confounded at the circumstance, 
he sought for an explanation, she bade him 
search his own memory and his heart, 
and they would instruct him. She insisted 
that they should cease to regard themselves 
as affianced, and only consented that nothing 
as yet should be said on the subject to her 


moment, and Robert Patterson gave a groan! brother or Mrs. Patterson, on the ground 


of apprehension. 
“J hope so,” added the young lady, re- 


| that it would most painfully afflict them. 


Ellen, who used to be continually riding 


covering her self-possession ; “ but that is the | over to see Mrs. Patterson with her brother, 
point I want to ascertain. Yesterday, he} nowrarely appeared, and proudly declined to 
went with Turcen into the hills to bring in; give her reasons for the change in her ; adding 
cattle, and this morning the fire surprised|that she must absent herself altogether, if 
them when they had taken two different! the subject were renewed. To her brother 
sweeps slong the side of a range. 


Turcen | she was equally reserved, and he attributed 
could not find George again, but made! her conduct to caprice ; bidding Robert take 
his way home ; hoping his master had done | no notice of it. Ellen was not without other 
the same. George has not yet come, and|admirers, but that was nothing new. One 
the fire is raging so fiercely in the hills,| young man, who had lately come into the 
that I could think of nothing but coming! neighbourhood, paid her assiduous attention, 
to you for your advice and assistance.” | and gossip did not fail to attribute the cause 
“Thank you, Ellen!” said Robert with a| of Robert Patterson’s decline of favour to his 
sad emotion. “I will find him if he bealive.” | influence. But Ellen gave no countenance to 
He sprung upon his horse ; and, telling the! such a supposition. She was evidently under 
unhappy family that he would send them | no desire to pique her old lover by any marked 
immediate assistance, both he and Miss Max-| predilection for a new one. Her nature was 
well galloped away. {too noble for the pettiness of coquetry, and 
We will not attempt to divulge their con-} any desire to add poignancy to coldness, On 
versation on the way ; but willlet the reader a! the other hand, it was clear to the quietly 
little into the mutual relations of these two| watchful eye of her brother, that she was 
families and these young people. Miss Ellen! herself even more unhappy than Robert. 
Maxwell and her brother George were the| Her eyes often betrayed the effects of secret 
sole remaining members of their family. As| weeping, and the paleness of her cheek 
the nearest neighbours of the Pattersons, | belied the assumed air of cheerfulness that 
they had grown into intimate friends, George | she wore. 
and Robert had been play-fellows in Van| ‘Things were in this uncomfortable state at: 
Diemen’s Land; and here, where they had | the outbreak of the fire. It was, therefore, a 
come in their boyhood, they were school-| most cheering thought to Patterson that, in 
fellows. Since then they had gradually grown, | her distress, she had flown first, and at once 
from a similarity of tastes and modes of life,|to him. This demonstrated confidence in his 
the most intimate friends. It was not likely | friendship. True, on all occasions, she had 
that Robert Patterson and Ellen Maxwell! protested that her sense of his high moral 
could avoid liking one another. They pos-| character was not an iota abated; but, in 
sessed everything in mind, person, and estate,|this spontaneous act, Robert’s heart per- 
which made such an attachment the most! suaded himself that there lay something 
natural thing in the world. Ellen was ex-| more. 
tremely attached to Mrs. Patterson, for whom! No sooner did he reach the Mount, than, 
she had the highest veneration ; Ellen had' leaving Ellen to send off assistance to the 
received an excellent education in Edinburgh,  Fehans, he took Turcen the stockman, and 
whither she had been sent to her friends, In! rode into the forest hills, It was soon dark, 
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and they had to halt; but not far from the} the valley at full speed. He was soon back 
spot where Turcen had lost sight of his with a pannikin of water, which the sufferer 
master. They tethered their horses in a space | drank with avidity. 


clear of trees and of fire, and gave them corn| He now learned that, as had been supposed, 


that they had brought with them. When 
the moon rose, they went on to some distance 
uttering loud cooées to attract the ear of the 


in the thick smoke, the horse had gone over 
the precipice, and was killed in an instant, 
George had escaped, his fall being broken by 


lost man; but all in vain, The fire had left] his steed ; and he was flung into the thicket, 
the ground hot and covered with ashes,;which again softened the shock of his 
and here and there huge trees burning like | descent. But he had a broken leg, and was, 
columns of red-hot iron. besides, extremely bruised, and torn. Life, 

Finding all their efforts for the night fruit-| however, was strong within him ; and Turcen 
less, they flung themselves down beside their|and Robert lost no time in having a litter 
horses ; and, with the earliest peep of dawn|of poles bound together with stringy bark 
they were up and off higher into the hills.; made soft with grass and leaves, laid in a 


Their way presented at every step the most 
shocking effects of the fire. Ever and anon 
they came upon bullocks which had perished 
in it. Here and there, too, they descried 
the remains of kangaroos, opossums, and 
hundreds of birds, seared and shrivelled 


| sheet of the same bark. They had three miles 
| to bear the shattered patient ; to whom every 
| motion produced excruciating agonies. 1t 
was not long before they heard people in 
different parts of the wood loudly cooéeing ; 


jand their answers soon brought not only a 
number of men who had been sent out in 
They came at length to the spot where/ quest of them, but also Miss Maxwell, herself. 
Turcen and George Maxwell had parted; and! We shall not attempt to describe the sad 
the experienced bushman carefully sought out |and yet rejoicing interview of the brother 
the tracks of his horses’ feet, and followed |and sister, nor the rapidity with which the 
them. These were either obliterated by the | different men were sent off upon the horses 
fire, or failed from the rocky hardness of the} tied in the hills for the surgeon; who lived 
ground; but, by indefatigable search, they | two miles off. 
regained them, and were led at length to; InafewdaysGeorge Maxwell—hisleg having 


into sable masses of cinder. 


the edge of a deep and precipitous ravine. | been set and his wounds dressed—had become 
In the ravine itself the trees and grass re-|easy enough to relate all that had happened 
mained unscathed ; the torrent of fire had|to him; the dreadful night which he had 





leapt over it, sweeping away, however, every 
shrub and blade of herb from the heights. 

“ God defend us!” exclaimed Robert, “the 
smoke must have blinded him, and concealed 
this frightful place. Man and horse are 
doubtless dashed to pieces.” 

He raised a loud and clear cooée ; instantly 
answered by the wild and clamorous barking 
of a dog ; which, in the next instant, was seen 
leaping and springing about in the bottom 
of the dell, as if frantic with delight. 

“That is Snirrup!” exclaimed Turcen ; 
and the two men began to descend the steep 
side of the ravine. Robert Patterson out- 
stripped his older and heavier companion. 
He seemed to fly down the sheer and craggy 
descent. Here he seized a bough, there a 
point of the rock, and, in the next instant, 
was as rapidly traversing the bottom of the 
glen. Snirrup the cattle-dog rushed bark- 
ing and whining upon him, as in a fit of 
ecstatic madness, and then bounded on before 
him. Robert followed in breathless anxiety ; 
stopped the next moment by the sight of 
George Maxwell’s horse, lying crushed and 
dead. Robert cast a rapid glance around, 
expecting every moment to see his friend 
stretched equally lifeless, But presently he 
heard the faint sound of a human voice. 

There lay George stretched in the midst 
of a grassy thicket, with a face expressing 
agony and exhaustion. Robert seized his 
offered hand, and George called first for 
water. His friend started up and ran down 


| passed in extreme agony in the glen, and the 
excitement which the loud, ringing cooées of 

| Robert, which had reached him, but to which 
; he was unable to reply, had occasioned both 
him and the faithful and sympathising dog, 
who barked vehemently ; but, as it proved, 
in vain, 

From the moment of this tragic occurrence 
Robert Patterson was constantly in attend- 
ance at the Mount on his friend. He slept in 
the same room with him, and attended with 
| Ellen as his nurse in the day-time. ‘From this 
| moment the cloud which so long hung over the 
spirit of Ellen Maxwell had vanished. She 
was herself again; always kind and open, 
yet with a mournful tone in her bearing 
towards Robert, which surprised and yet 
pleased him. It looked like regret for past 
unkindness. As they sate one evening over 
their tea, while George was in a profound 
sleep in the next room, Ellen looking with 
emotion at him, said, in a low, tremulous 
voice, “ Robert, I owe much to you.” 

“To me?” said Robert, hastily. “Isn’t 
George as much a brother to me as to you ?” 

“It is not that which I mean,” added 
Ellen, colouring deeply, yet speaking more 
firmly; “it is that I have done you great 
wrong. I believed that you had said a most 
ungenerous thing, and I acted upon my 
belief with too much pride and resentment. 
I was told that you had jested at me as the 
daughter of a convict.” 

Robert sprang up. 


“Tt is false! I never 
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said it,” he exclaimed. 


“Who could tell you 
such a malicious falsehood ?” 


“Calm yourself,” added Ellen, taking the 
young man’s hand, “TI shall tell you all. 

“ Hear me patiently ; for I must impress 
first on you the strange likelihood of what 
was reported to me. You were driven toa 
stockman’s hut, it was said, by a storm 
—you and a young friend. You were very 
merry, and this friend congratulated youin a 
sportive style on having won what he was 
pleased to call the richest young woman in 
the colony. And with a merry laugh you 
were made to add, ‘and the daughter of the 
most illustrious of lags!’” 

Robert Patterson, with a calmness of con- 
centrated wrath, asked, in a low measured 
tone: “ Who said that ?” 

“The woman whom you lately saved with 
all her family. It was Nelly Fehan.” 

“Nelly Fehan!” said Robert, in amaze- 
ment; “what have I ever done to her that 
deserved such a stab?” 

“You threatened to send Fehan to prison 
for bush-ranging. You reminded him of his 
former life and unexpired sentence.” 

“That is true,” said Robert, after a pause 
of astonishment. “ And this was the deadly 
revenge—the serpents! But, O Ellen! why 
could you not speak? One word, and all 
would have been explained.” 

“T could not speak, Robert. Wounded 
pride silenced me. But I have suffered 
severely; have been fearfully punished, I 
can only say—forgive me!” 

One long embrace obliterated the past. 

The late Mr. Maxwell had been transported 
for the expression of his liberal political 
principles in hard and bigoted times. There 
was not a man in the penal settlement, 
who did not honour his political integrity 
and foresight, and who did not reverence 
his character. But the convicts as a body 
were proud to claim him as of their own 
class, though sent thither only tor the crime 
of a Hampden or a Sidney. Whenever re- 
proach was thrown on the convict section of 
society, the insulted party pointed to the 
venerable exile, and triumphantly hailed him 
as their chief. No endeavours, though they 
were many, and conducted by powerful 
hands, had ever been able to procure a 
reversal of his sentence. The injuries of a man 
of his high talents and noble nature might be 
comparatively buried at the antipodes; at 
home they would be a present, a perpetual 
and a damaging reproach. He had lived and 
died a banished, but a highly-honoured man. 
Still, as he rose to a higher estimation and an | 
unusual affluence, there were little minds who | 
delighted occasionally to whisper—“ After | 
all, he is but a lag.” And it was on this! 
tender point that the minds of his children, | 
whose ears such remarks had reached and | 
wounded, had become morbidly sensitive. 


Amid the general calamity, this reconcili- | 
| ation was like a song of thanksgiving in the | 
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generous heart of Robert Patterson, and 
quickened it to tenfold exertions in alleviating 
the sufferings of his neighbours. His joy 
was made boundless and overflowing by a 
circumstance which appeared to be little short 
of a miracle. When Robert rode up to his 
own station, he beheld his mother—not seated 
in her wheeled chair—but on foot; light, 
active, and alert, going to and fro amongst 
the people whose destitution still kept them 
near his house. The mass of misery that 
she saw around her and the exertion which 
it stimulated burst the paralytic bonds 
which had enchained her for years. The 
same cause which had disabled her limbs had 
restored them. 

The conflagration had extended over a 
space of three hundred miles by a hundred 
and fifty, and far away beyond the Gouburn, 
the Broken River, and the Ovens, we have 
witnessed the remaining traces of its desola- 
tion. Over all this space, flocks and herds in 
thousands had perished. Houses, ricks, fences 
and bridges had been annihilated. Whole 
families had been destroyed. Solitary travel- 
lers, flying through the boundless woods before 
the surging flame, had fallen and perished. 
For weeks and months, till the kindly rains of 
autumn had renewed the grass, people jour- 
neying through the bush, beheld lean and 
famishing cattle, unable to rise from the 
ground, and which by faint bellowings 
seemed to claim the pity and aid of man, 
Perhaps no such vast devastation ever fell on 
any nation ; and the memory of Black Thurs- 
day is an indelible retrospect in Victoria. 


A BRITISH INTEREST BETRAYED. 


On behaf of the best interests of the 
British public, sir, i claim a spaice in Hovuss- 
HOLD Worps to represent the ingustice done 
me by her Majesty’s Civil Service Comis- 
sioners. i do not, sir, address you on a mere 
persinal question ; sure i am that the blarst- 
ing of my own prospects in life by the un- 
grasious refusal to admit me to an offisial 
sitiation under governmen wood not have 
been deemed by me suffisient reson for thus 
introoden upon you persanel detales, but i 
feel how well I am able to corrborobate the 
staitmens of the press that the Civil Service 
Examminations are repungant to the habbits 
of this county, that the absurd noshen of 
reqiring for a meer Clark’s situaton and 
celery the ataiments of a Nooten or a Porsen, 
to make the exammination an affair for 
senyer-anglers and duble-firstes, is inerently 
falacious polisy besides being ungust to the 
middie classes of this contry. Sir, J am a 
regected mun. 

In the first plaice I am set down as if I 
was one of the eighty-nine candates naimed 
in the Bleubook as having been turned back 
for ingorance ofspellin. ‘Lhat calunmy i treat 
with sheer contenpmt. iam not ingoraut of 
spellin and i never wars, A few errers in 
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shcolarsip resultin meerly from rappidaty of | whether Alexander the Great did well in 
witing ort not to count agains a man, and allowing Messalina to be killed, and whether 
tho i sea it said in the repoart that dictashion | Cromwell didn’t act too harshly by Jane 
was first read over to show the sens of the | Shore—I say, sir, that if our education while 
pasage, then dictaited sloly and then we wars | we are still youths does not enable us to 
alowed time to look over an revis what we | master fully any little difficulties of this sort, 
had rwitten, this is only a subperfuge of} the Englishman is happy who is so far igno- 
thares. For persons in the abit of corect;rant in his young days. The nation would 
writing ar not acustumed to revis thare|not be so robust as she is, if her sons had 
othrorgpy except with a Jonson’s Dictinary | not, in a great measure, to pick up what 
which—wood you beleive it, sir—was not) they know by their own manly exertions. 
alowed us !—and this is England! This they | But I deny that I am ignorant of cipher- 
call thare oportunity for revisen! After this{ing. I got a prize for it at the Reverend 
expoisure, ned i say more ? Mr. Flail’s school for two half years running, 
Furthermore [From this point we have | and I send them to you as vouchers,—Little 
gone through our correspondent’s letter with; Henry and His Bearer, and Paul and 
a Johnson.—Ep. H. W.]|, these unjust com-j| Virginia, with the school-plate and certificate 
missioners, who declare that of the majority |in their fly-leaves. Mr. Flail was a Fellow 
of candidates for situations as scribes and|and Tutor of Porcus College, Oxen. Now, 
accountants to the nation, little or nothing | sir, if that is not evidence enough, set me a 
more is required than an assurance of their|sum ; but what I do ask is, that you show 
ability to write, and spell, and cipher, these | yourself some knowledge of that about which 
unjust commissioners reckon me, I am told, | you make inquiry. I copy verbatim, sir, one 
among the thirty-three rejected men who| question put to me, precisely as these precious 
cannot cipher any more than they ‘can spell.| commissioners have set it down : 
Cipher, sir! Was there ever an English-; “Add together }, 2}, and 133,; divide by 
man who, whether he knew ciphering or not, | 13}, and subtract the result from 53,.” 
if put into a place of trust requiring calcula-| 1 was not to do that unless I liked ; but I 
tions, did not prove himself a man of busi-|did do it, having first brought it to sense. 
ness? It is repugnant to the habits of this; For did any one ever see such a muddle of 
nation to be obliged—or only allowed to} big figures and little figures, some of them 
oblige itself—to educate itself. Has not par-| actually written one on the top of another ? 
liament declared it? Is not Lord John|I felt it an affront to be examined by such 
Russell a despised man for suggesting that|men. However, I put the figures properly 
we might be a little less ignorant than we intoa row, added together 16 217, and 13310; 
are if we did more than we are now doing in that came, of course, to 1335313; then I 
the way of education? Sir, I am for the) divided by 1314, which came to 102975 and a 
voluntary peace. If I don’t voluntarily |lot more figures; and then—I was to sub- 
take to ciphering, why am I to be asked to/tract that from 5370! Of course I could 
cipher? Depend upon it, sir, an English-| only tell the examiners that if they knew 
man’s liberty is his birthright. Why am I| how to do that, they were cleverer than my- 
to be compelled to know this and that ?/self. Well, sir, I haven’t yet done with these 
Why am I to submit to an inquisitorial—yes, | clever gentlemen, though I think I may spare 
sir, I say an inquisitorial and intrusive| your readers any further exposure of their 
attempt made on the part of a centralised—jignorance in the most simple matters of 
yes, sir, a centralised—government board or|account. There were twenty-eight questions 
commission to find out whether I can keep|in ciphering, of which we were required only 
accounts before I receive public money for|to answer any two. One was to turn @ 
the keeping of them? Depend upon it, sir, | quantity of odd money into farthings,—forty- 
the common sense of the nation is opposed to | three pounds and more. What could be 
anything of thesort. It may be theoretically ; more unpractical? Let any plain man walk 
right to make this sort of inquiry; but we|into whatever house of business you please, 
are a practical people, sir, and we act practi-|and ask to have change given him for forty- 
cally ; and when we do act practically, it is| three pounds in farthings, where is the busi- 
generally found to answer; whereas, when|ness man who will do it, I should wish to 
we act theoretically, we become continental,|know? The only other question that I did 
and adopt a system under which no plain | was this one: 
man’s habeas corpus can be safe in his own} “ If90s. will pay 5 men for 12 days’ work, 
castle. Sir, I consider all these educational; how much will pay 32 men for 24 days” 
tyrannies fit only for a revolutionary period. |} work ?” 
A certain sort of education being a part of} My answer, of course, was 2s. 9d. And as 
the national character, has been found to| we were asked here to “ Explain the principle 
agree with it best ; and if it doesn’t, on the} of the rule by which you proceed,” I used up 
whole, include a certainty in the matter of! all the rest of my time in doing so, after a 
spelling, a good handwriting, a faculty of| way simple enough to be comprehensible by 
doing sums, a positive idea whether Stock-|men so evidently backward. If, after all, 
holm is in Denmark, Norway, or Sweden, or| they didn’t understand me, who is to blame # 
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Ishall only allude to one thing more. The 
examiners tried us on grammar, and asked, 
“What is meant by government in gram- 
mar?” “Centralisation,’ I wrote. And I 
had them there. “A Downing Street Com- 
mission of Examiners.” For that they 
plucked me. It is well for them to say that 
they examine only in those things which are 
the school attainments absolutely necessary 
to ensure a power of doing what has to be 
done in each department,—sometimes only 
writing, sometimes more, with an odd lan- 
guage, for the Foreign Office, and a liberty to 
show any degree of proficiency, but a require- 
ment only of a little of the simplest. So they 
may say; but I have shown, by my own 
ease, how the truth stands, No wrangler 
could have answered as I answered, and yet 
I was plucked out of spite, because I showed, 
though by one answer only, that I was no 
base truckler, that I had not the spirit of an 
underling. They want to find out who is 
readiest to be a base tool, and that is the 
whole meaning of this inquisitorial intrusion 
upon British liberties. Proud am I to say 
that they did not find subservient material in 
me. So they rejected me, and in so doing 
insulted our borough member, who has been 
se comage | my father to do something for me 
during the last six years. I ask you, sir, is 
this the way to treat an independent voter ?} 
I beleive, then [We put away our Johnson}, 
I beleive that I have shone the dergree and 
qualaty of this conspicious folly which 
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For all the sighs from all the lands, 
And all the tears that men can weep, 

Could waft no love to folded hands, 
Could rain no light on wilful sleep. 


“ For, never-slumbering, to the morn 
Farth’s earnest eyes for ever move ; 
And from her million sons are borne 
No idle sighs for light and love, 
But labour, labour slays the night, 
And speeds the Day-god’s chariot-wheels ; 
Labour, love-given, fathers light ; 
And light to labour love reveals,” 


Then, gathering up my newest sighs, 
I shaped therefrom a bark of air ; 
With the last offerings from my eyes 
I freighted it, and called it “ Prayer.” 
Its sails were set, its masts were strong, 
Well-found ia airy bolt and bar ; 
I watched it as it surged along, 
And hid behind the morning star, 


And, as I turned with braver tread 
Across the barren mountain side, 
Methought some whisperer softly said— 
® Go, labour thou, whate’er betide ; 
Go, labour thou, and be content ! 
Thy little bark, like Noah’s dove, 
Shall seek thee when the day is spent, 
Deep-laden, then, with light and love.” 


EPIDEMICS. 


In some European towns, when pestilence 
has entered and will not be driven forth by 
prayers or genuflexions, the people take their 


beleaves that yong men can be cramd like | Saints from their shrines in the churches and 


Turkies, and which threatems British inde- 
pendanse. 


flog them about the streets. Weary of tair 


But the comprodiction of the| Words, which have occupied a great deal of 


contry has goan foth agen the skeam ; even| time to no good result, they try what coercion 


the enthuisium of its first primoters will be- 
tome less vehiment. It is Unenglish, and 
i agen repete it is Centrilisation, and can 
never become permently one of the instu- 
tions of our nativ land. i shall git my 


clarkship if I only bid my tim. 


DAWN. 


In idle grief I sat and sighed, 
With folded hands, for love and light; 
But darkness brooded far and wide, 
And silence sealed the lips of night. 
And still, as blackness changed to grey, 
And star by star died out above, 
I wept my foolish heart away, 
And feebly sighed for light and love. 


But, when the Alchymist on high 
Flashed into gold each ruddy streak, 
A new-born breeze, careering by, 
Leaped up and kissed me on the cheek ; 
Then came a murmur from the plain, 
And music from the waving grove ; 
And Earth to happy toil again 
Awoke with praise for light and love, 


“T take it for a sign,” I said, 
And rose like Lazarus from his grave ; 
* Leave folded hands unto the dead, 
Leave sighing to the galley-slave : 


will do; proving the medical inefficiency 
of incense they put their trust in stripes. 
If the wind should shift its quarter — if 
the sun should come down and cool the 
fiery air, or if the deluge should cease and 
the noxious vapours be all drawn up—what- 
soever the atmospheric change that may alter 
the sanitary condition of the population, the 
glory is ascribed to the timely flagellation of 
the wooden saints in lace and satin; and 
the cause was whip-cord, not nature. 

We laugh at this. We call it very childish 
and very shocking. Wewonder at the per- 
tinacity of superstition, and think that in this 
liberal nineteenth century it ought to be 
driven out of its fastnesses, ignorance and 
barbarism. We thank God that we are 
enlightened, and not as these men are; and 
then an omnipotent Government and an 
addled Parliament vote a Fast Day, because 
cholera is raging in the land. 

We find no fault with Fast Days as 
spiritual exercises : we merely object to their 
being placed in the room of deeds ; and pro- 
test against the impious idea that because a 
man abstains from meats, and goes to church 
twice on a certain week-day, he should there- 
fore be saved all further trouble about his 
open draius and uncleansed ditches ; that, in 
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a word, we should charge the Majesty of 
Heaven with the cure of our own idleness, 
and call that a visitation from God, which is 
the result of human uncleanliness and care- 
lessness. Yet, in the face of all science and 
of all fact, it is still asserted that disease is a 
sign of Divine wrath, and not the consequence 
of certain fixed physical laws. An easier | 
way of getting rid of responsibility and | 
trouble than even the castigation of saints. j 
What the fixed physical laws are, and how | 
they are to be dealt with, Dr. Southwood | 
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England was preceded by an outbreak of 
influenza, which resembled in the minutest 
particular that which ushered in the mortal 
Sweating Sickness of fifteen hundred and 
seventeen ; and the cholera of eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight was preceded by the in- 
fluenza of eighteen hundred and forty-seven. 
The other sign, Dr. Smith says, is “ the general 
transformation of the type of ordinary diseases 
into the characteristic type of the approaching 
pestilence.” 

Epidemics are periodical. The first appear- 


Smith’s Lectures on Epidemics will help us to] ance of the Sweating Sickness was in four- 
understand. | teen hundred and eighty-five. It spread over 

One unvarying character of epidemics is, | England for a year, then disappeared. After 
that they are all fevers. The Black Death |a lapse of twenty years it broke out again, 
of the fourteenth century, an aggravated | went over all its former haunts and after six 
form of the Oriental or Bubo plague, was a; mouths died away. In eleven years it came 
fever, deriving its name from effusions of again, and again died away in six,months ; 
black blood forming spots on the arms,!a fourth time it returned after a sleep of 
face, and neck. ‘The Oriental Plague, | eleven years, continued six months, then 
still in existence in Egypt and Eastern| disappeared. Its fifth and last visitation was 
Europe, and the Sweating Sickness of the | after a period of twenty-three years. It raged 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were both|—as it had raged before—in six months, 
fevers; and even the cholera of the present; as usual, disappeared; and, since then,— 
day,in the last or perfect stages of its de-|this was in fifteen hundred and fifty-one, 








velopment, is a fever. All the ordinary 
epidemics, such as typhus, scarlet fever, 
measles, and small-pox, are recognised fevers. 

A second likeness of epidemics with each 
other is the extent of their rage. The Black 
Death extended from China to Greenland, 


desolating Asia, Europe, and Africa. The 
Bubo Plague often left its own region to 


spread westward and northward. In the 
fifteenth century it spread seventeen times 
over Europe to the most northerly countries. 
The Sweating Sickness burst out simultane- 
ously in England, France, Germany, Prussia, 
Poland, Russia, Norway, and Sweden. It 
extended like a violent conflagration which 
spread in all directions ; yet the flames did 
not issue from the focus, but rose up every- 
where as if self-ignited. The influenza of the 
middle ages had a universal range ; and, in 
our own day, we have seen it in almost every 
family of every city, then rush over the 
whole of Europe and leap the Atlantic to 
America. Alike in essential character, and 
in the extent of their range, epidemics are 
also alike in the rapidity of their course. 
The cholera of eighteen hundred and thirty- 
one extended in five days from Cairo, where 
it first appeared, over the whole of Lower 
Egypt ; in eighteen hundred and _thirty- 
two it made a bound from London to Paris, 
and in five days spread over four-fifths of the 
city. The influenza of eighteen hundred and 
forty-one flashed over London in one day, and 
upwards of five hundred thousand were 
struck. We have already seen that the 
earlier epidemics were as rapid as they were 
extensive. 

Epidemics are generally preceded by two 
signs. One is the influenza. The plague, 
cholera, &c., have all been heralded by this 
disease. The first attack of cholera in 


—it has never been known in any country 
whatsoever. The Oriental plague breaks out 
in the East about every ten years; the 
fever epidemics of London occur every ten or 
twelve years; the Irish typhus epidemics 
have been decennial visitations for the last 
hundred and fifty years. Epidemic cholera 
remained with us fifteen months, on its first 
visitation. After sixteen years it broke out 
again, for exactly fifteen months, as before, 
Again — this time after only five years’ 
absence—it came for seventeen months; 
coming earlier and staying longer than it 
had done before. According to this rule we 
may expect it again, after even a shorter 
absence. 

Epidemics are rapid in their effects, Death 
generally occurs after a few hours: seldom, 
if the disease can be protracted. The great 
object of all modern treatment for cholera, 
for instance, is to gain time ; for, if the disease 
does not kill at once, the patient will oftener 
recover than die, after a prolonged attack. 
It is the shock, rather than exhaustion, that 
destroys, 

Lastly, epidemics are alike in cause. What 
may have produced one epidemic at one 
period, will produce another at another 
period: the difference consisting in the form 
and name, not in the cause. Over-crowding, 
filth, exhalations from foul sewers, rivers, 
ditches, canals, &c., putrescent animal or 
vegetable matter, impure drinking-water, un- 
wholesome meat, decayed vegetables, unsound 
graip,—these are some of the predisposing 
personal causes of epidemics, which make all 
those living under such conditions more 
likely to be attacked than those in healthier 
circumstances. Of all predisposing causes 
foul air ranks as chief. We have several 
striking proofs of this in the late cholera. 
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At Tooting, thirteen hundred and ninety- | as the abolition of this evil goes, and ventila- 


five pauper children were crowded into/ tion and cleanliness are not miracles to be 
a space which was large enough for|prayed for, but certain results of common 
only five hundred. Sixty-four of these | obedience to the laws of God. 

children were attacked by cholera in one| Besides this human contamination, the 
night ; and in a week a hundred and eighty | atmosphere itself undergoes changes which 
had died. This, because of overcrowding :! predispose it to the development and spread 
and of the scanty allowance of one hundred | of epidemics. Inversions of the seasons, long 
cubic feet of air to each child, when tive! droughts followed by heavy rains, mists, and 
hundred cubic feet is the smallest quantity|every form of continuous damp combined 
= with safety. In the Taunton | with excessive heat, giving rise first, to inor- 
workhouse there were two hundred andj dinate growths of the lower species of vege- 
seventy-six inmates with sixty-eight cubic! tation, then to swarms of locusts, flies, cater- 
feet of air foreach. Cholera carried off sixty | pillars, frogs, &c., and, as the sequence of 
in less than a week. In the county jail of!these antecedent conditions, dearth and 
Taunton, where the criminals were allowed; famine. Such, in all ages, have been the 
from eight hundred and nineteen to nine|signs and precursors of a coming year of 
hundred and thirty-five cubic feet of air, not | pestilence. During our own cholera epidemic, 
a single case of cholera, nor even of diarrhoea, | the air has been observed to be wonderfully 
occurred, At East Farleigh, in Kent, one/still and stagnant, both by day and night; 
thousand people were assembled for hop-|and when the last plague visited Vienna, 
picking. They were lodged in sheds, and had|there had been no wind for three months. 
about eighty cubic feet of air each to breathe. | For several weeks, too, before the Great 
Ninety-seven were struck down by cholera, } Plague of London, the air had been so calm, 
while in the same village another employer, | it could not stir a vane: and the “terrific 
who had provided proper accommodation | outbreak of cholera at Kurrachee, was pre- 
for his work-people, did not lose one by!ceded for some days by such a stagnation 
the epidemic. All through the overcrowded | of the atmosphere, that an oppression scarcely 
streets of London, last year, the cholera | to be endured affected the whole population.” 
raged with violence; whilst in the more|A deficiency of electricity and a total ab- 
open spaces, other sanitary conditions being | sence of ozone are among other meteoro- 
observed, not a case was recorded. People ; logical signs. Such atmospheric conditions 
have often said that no difference can bejas these, brooding over the lanes and courts 
detected in the analysation of pure and im-/of an uncleansed and over-populated city, 
pure air. This is one of the vulgar errors, must necessarily produce a burst of dis- 
difficult to dislodge from the public brain./ease. Yet even then and thus, and not- 
The fact is, that the condensed air of ai withstanding the tremendous force of at- 
crowded room gives a deposit which, if allowed | mospheric influences, cleanliness, care, and 
to remain for a few days, forms a solid, thick, | forethought, can stop the spread, or even 
glutinous mass, having a strong odour of! prevent the rise, of epidemics. Dr. South- 
animal matter. If examined by the micro-| wood Smith says, “where certain condi- 
scope it is seen to undergo a remarkable|tions exist, epidemics break out and 
change. First of all, it is converted into a| spread; where those conditions do not exist, 
vegetable growth, and this is followed by the | epidemics do not break out and spread ; and 
production of multitudes of animalcules ;; where those conditions did exist, but have 
a decisive proof that it must contain organic | been removed, thereupon epidemics cease to 
matter, otherwise it could not nourish| break out and spread.” Overcrowding, the 
organic beings. This was the result arrived | accumulation of filth in and about all dwell- 
at. by Dr. Augus Smith, in his beautiful! ing-places, personal uncleanliness, improper 
experiments on the Air and Water of| food and impure water, stagnant ditches, 
Towns ; wherein he showed how the lungs, foul drains, marsh lands, and the like, all 
and skin give out organic matter, which is in! these and other conditions of the same class, . 
itself a deadly poison, producing headache, | it is within the power of man to alter or 
sickness, disease, or epidemic, according to; remove, 

its strength. Why, if “afew drops of the; The epidemics of the tropics differ some- 
liquid matter, obtained by a condensation, what from those of the temperate zones. 
of the air of a foul locality, introduced into! There, where vegetation is so rank, and 
the vein of a dog, can produce death with | organic life so profuse—insects filling the 
the usual phenomena of typhus fever,” | lower strata of the atmosphere to the height 
what incalculable evil must it not pro- of fifteen or twenty feet—epidemics are 
duce on those human beings who breathe it; more violent and sudden than with us, The 
again and again, rendered fouler and less} outbreak of cholera alluded to, in the Eighty- 
capable of sustaining life with each breath sixth regiment, at Kurrachee, in eighteen 
drawn! Such contamination of the air, and hundred and forty-six, was a striking instance 
consequent hot-bed of fever and epidemic, it is of the fierce velocity of tropical epidemics, 
easily within the power of man to remove.| After a period of damp, hot, stagnant, and 
Ventilation and cleanliness will do all, so far | oppressive weather—for days not a breath of 
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air stirring—suddenly forty men were seized | of all things and all creatures. If we once 
with cholera in one night. In two days fairly understand and learn the great lesson, 
more, two hundred and fifty-six had been; that man can control nature, we shall then 
attacked in all; of whom one hundred and turn our time to better account. Industry, 
thirty-one were already dead. We have had| cleanliness, forethought, knowledge, above all 
nothing like this in our cholera epidemics.' such chemical and physiological knowledge 
Some epidemics are confined to particular |as will teach us practical health, these are 
latitudes ; though most, after having been | enemies to epidemics, and in a fair fight they 
engendered in the tropics, pass onward to; must conquer. What a terrible reflection 
the north, without losing anything of their’ it is, to think that hundreds and thousands 
power. The yellow fever is the most definite ; of our fellow-creatures have died preventible 
in its range. Incapable of existing under deaths, and that we are literally suicides and 
either extreme of heat or cold—stopped by | murderers from blind adhesion to ignorance 
the blowing of a cool wind for only a few| and dirt! 
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hours, and unknown under any other thermo- 
metrical readings than from between seventy- 
six and eighty-six degrees—as soon asit ceases 
its true form it is transformed to typhus ; | 
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STILL on tramp toward the south we came 


typhus commencing precisely at the line! to Dresden, and there rested five days; butas 
where yellow fever ends. This fact that cer-: they were week-days their experiences gave 
tain epidemics are engendered by places and; us no insight into the Sunday usages of the 
circumstances, not carried about by persons, ' place, and I only allude to them because it 
is greatly insisted on, with a view to abolish would seem unbecoming to pass the capital 
all personal quarantine, where the climate | of Saxony without a word; and because I 
renders the introduction of certain forms of| feel morally convinced that of all the art- 
disease impossible. | wonders collected in the Zwinger, Das Griine 

Better house arrangements, better food,|Gewélbe, and in the picture gallery, all of 
improved cultivation of land, including | which we visited, not any of them are visible 
especially drainage, and the cutting down of | to the public on Sunday. On a sultry day in 
huge forests, wider streets, and better means | August we struggled, dusty and athirst, into 
of cleansing them—all these are among the; Vienna. It is said that the first impressions 





reasons why civilisation is ranked as one of | 
the great causes of amelioration in the type | 
of epidemics, whether ordinary or extra- | 
ordinary. That eternal myth of the Good! 
Old Times fades into a very sorry reality 
when one looks at it narrowly! In the 
substitution of fresh for salt meat, and 
in the introduction of vegetables, our dietary 
table has infinitely reduced the chances of 
disease and mortality as compared with 
what they were in the Good Old Times. 
Even as late as the eighteenth century, fresh 
salads were sent from Holland for the table 
of Queen Caroline; and Sir John Pringle, 
writing in the middle of the last century, 
states that his father’s gardener told him 
that in the time of his grandfather cabbages 
were sold for a crown a-piece. It was not 
until the close of the sixteenth century | 


of a traveller are the most faithful, and I 
therefore transcribe from a diary of that 
time some of my recollections of the first 
Sunday spent in the capital of Austria, It is 
not flattering : 

“ Yesterday (Sunday), we rambled through 
a part of the city known as Lerchenfeld, in 
the suburb of St. Joseph, where the low lite 
of Vienna is exhibited. It was a kind of 
fair. The way was lined with petty booths 
and stalls, furnished with fruit, pipes, and 
common pastry. Here, were sold live rabbits 
and birds; there, paper clock-faces, en- 
gravings, wings, and figures of saints. In 
one part, was a succession of places of 
public resort, like our tea-gardens in appear- 
ance, but devoted to the sale of other bever- 
rages: tea being here almost unknown, 
except as a medicine. From each of them 


(fifteen hundred and eighty-five) that the|there streamed the mingled sounds of obstre- 
potato was first brought to England, where; perous music and human voices, while in 


it was limited to the garden for at least a 
century and a half after it had been planted 
by Sir Walter Raleigh in his own garden. 
It was first cultivated as a field-crop in Scot- 


several there appeared to be a sort of con 
juring exhibition in course of performance. 
Further on, there came from the opposite 
side of the way the screaming of a flageolet, 





land in the year seventeen hundred and fifty- | heard far above its accompaniment of a violin 
two. jand a couple of horns, to all of which the 

We all know what sanitary effects result | shuffling and scraping of many feet formed a 
from the free use of fresh vegetables andjsort of dull bass, as the dancers whirled 
fresh meat ; so that, if we will but improve | round in their interminable waltz. Looking 
other things as much as we have improved} into the window of the building thus out- 
our national diet, we may hope for the!rageously conspicuous, we saw a motley 
— extinction of epidemical disease. | crowd of persons of both sexes, and in such a 

e have it in our own power. We hold| variety of costumes as scarcely any other city 
the power, as we hold every faculty and pri-|but Vienna could furnish; some of them 
vilege we possess, in trust from the Creator!careering round in the excitement of the 
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dance, others impatiently awaiting their turn, 
or quizzing the dancers ; while a third party 
sat gravely at the side-tables, smoking their 
pipes, playing at cards, and supping their 
wine and beer. Passing onward, we came 
upon a diminutive merryman screaming from 
the platform of his mountebank theatre, the 
nature of the entertainment and the lowness 
of the price of admission—‘Only four kreut- 
zers for the first place !’ 

“Continuing our course, we were attracted 
into a side-street by a crowd, among whom 
stood conspicuous a brass musical band, and 
an old man in a semi-religious costume of 
black and white, bearing a large wooden 
crucifix in his hand. In anticipation of some 
religious ceremony, we waited awhile to 
watch its development, It was a funeral, 
and the whole procession soon formed itself 
in the following order. First came the 
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from their labours, Of course each of these 
days had its special religious reference and 
obligations, and these were in general faith- 
fully observed; but, apart from this, they 
were essentially holidays, and, as no deduc- 
tion of wages was made by the employers on 
their account, they did not fall as a burden 
upon the working classes. These days were: 
New Year’s Day, the Annunciation, Good 
Friday, Easter and Whit Sunday, Corpus 
Christi Day, All Saints’ Day, the Birth of the 
Virgin, Christmas Day, and the festival of 
St. Leopold, the patron saint of Vienna. On 
the strictly church festivals, with the excep- 
tion of All Saints’ Day, theatrical perform- 
ances, and public amusements generally, were 
interdicted, but rest and quiet recreation, in 
addition to the religious observances, were 
their great characteristics. Easter and Whit 
Monday were among the Volks Feste 


large crucifix, then a boy bearing a banner | (people’s feasts), as well as one known as 
on which was painted the figure of the|that of the Brigittenau, from the place in 
Virgin ; then came six other boys, followed | which it is held, and another on the first of 
by the same number of girls, all neatly and |May, when the linfer (running footmen) 
cleanly dressed’; and then the coffin, hung with | have their races in the Prater, and the em- 
searlet drapery, adorned with flowers, and | peror permits himself to be mobbed — at 
having a small silver crucifix at its head. We | least, the Emperor Francis did—as he strolls 














were told it was the funeral of a girl of thir- 
teen. Close upon the coffin came the minister, 
or priest, clad in a black loosish gown, and 
wearing a curiously crown-shaped cap, also 
black. Every head was uncovered as he and 
the coffin passed. Then came, as we imagined, 
the real mourners of the dead, followed by 
six exceedingly old women, mourners by pro- 
fession, and immediately behind them the 
brass band which had first attracted our 
attention. The latter, as soon as the proces- 
sion was fairly in motion, burst forth into a 
noisy, and by no means melancholy strain, 
and continued to play for some time, until 
they suddenly ceased, and there was heard 
from some one at the head of the procession 
a Latin prayer, which was immediately 
echoed by the old women in the rear in the 
same drowsy, monotonous tone in which the 
church responses are usually made. The 
scene was altogether curious and striking ; 
the progress of the procession was every- 
where marked by uncovered heads and signs 
of sympathy and respect ; but in spite of its 
attempted solemnity, there was a holiday 
appearance about it which jarred sadly with 
its real character of grief and death.” 

I have given this description a front place 
because it is the worst thing I can say of 
Vienna, and in no other part of the city did I 
ever see its like. During a stay of twelve 
months, I lost no opportunity of enjoying all 
that the Viennese enjoyed, or of witnessing | 


for a haif-hour or so among his people in 
their own park. Then the Bohemians have 
a special religious festival, when one is 
astonished to see in out-of-the-way niches and 
corners a perhaps hitherto-unobserved figure 
of an amiable-looking priest, with a star on 
his forehead, now hung about and conspicuous 
with wreaths and festoons of flowers, and 
bright with the glittering of tiny lamps. 
This is the Holy St. John of Nepomuk. I 
have, however, nothing to do with the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Catholic Church. It 
is sufficient for my purpose to know that I 
watched the solemn and splendid procession 
of mingled royalty, priest, and people, on 
Corpus Christi Day, from the open door of a 
coffee and wine-house in the Kohl-market ; 
and that, at the Easter festival, after ascend- 
ing and descending the Mount Calvary, near 
Vienna, or rather having been borne up and 
down its semi-circular flight of steps, and 
past the modelled groups of painted figures 
to represent the life of Christ, from the birth 
to the crowning act of the crucifixion on the 
summit, I then sauntered away with my 
landlord (a cabinet-maker) and his family to | 
Weinhaus, to drink of the new wine called’ | 
heuriger. It is enough that, on All Saints’ 
Day, after wandering awhile about a swampy 
churchyard in the suburb of Maria Hilf to 
see the melancholy spot of light which glim- 
mered at each grave-head, I went to the 
Burg Theatre, and witnessed Shakespeare’s 


whatever was part of the national customs in} play of King Lear (and the best actor in 
festival, holiday, or religious ceremonial. Inj Vienna played the Fool); and further that I 
addition to the Sundays—which were all, to| spent the evening of Christmas Day in 
a certain extent, days of rejoicing—there|Daum’s coffee-house in reading Galignani’s 
were nine distinct festivals in the year en-| Messenger, in order to bring myself, in 
joined by the church, and on which, if they | imagination at least, as near home as possible. 
fell on week-days, the working people rested | The jewellers in Vienna are not such 
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elderly apprentices as they are in Ham-| It was lawful in Vienna to bathe on 
burgh, Leipsic, and the majority of smali| Sunday ; and this we did, with great delight, 
towns in Germany. They dive at gast-|in the public baths upon the Danube. Or 
haiise, and sleep in the independence of a! we strolled about the Glacis ; attended the 
separate lodging. They have, therefore,|miniature review in the Hof-Burg; wan- 
more liberty ; but there are many trades in|dered out as far as Am-Spitz, by the long 
Vienna among whom the old usages still| wooden bridge over the broad and melan- 
exist, by which they become a kind of vassals, | choly river ; or, what was better, cauntered 
living and sleeping under the patriarchal in some one of the beautiful gardens of 
roof, All worked twelve hours a-day alike, | the Austrian nobility,—those of Schwargen- 
from six till seven, including one hour for berg, Lichtenstein, or in the Belvidere— 
dinner, Various licences were, however,/thrown open to the public, not only on 
allowed; quarter-of-day or half-hour de-j Sunday, but on every day in the week. 
ductions were scarcely known; and I have| As the day waned, music burst forth in 
myself spent the morning at a public execu-| many strains at once. There was a knot 
tion, without suffering any loss in wages.|of artisans in our back room, who were 
This brings me to the Sunday work; and I| learning the entire Czar and Zimmerman, 
say unhesitatingly that, as a system, it does | and who were very vigorous about this hour. 
not exist. I never worked on the Sunday | At seven, the theatres opened their doors 
myself during my whole twelve months’ stay. ' with something of our own rush and 
I do not know that there was any law against | press, although there {was a guard- house, 
it; but rest was felt to be a necessity after a ! and a whole company of grenadiers in the 
week of seventy-two hours’ labour. It is not! ante-room ; but, once in the interior, all was 
unusual, both in Germany and France, to| |order and decorum. There was, of course, a 
engage new hands on the Sunday morning, | | difference in tone and character between the 
because it is a leisure time, convenient to both | city and the suburban theatres, inasmuch as 
master and workman ; and I have sought for | the ices and coffee of thecourt playhouses found 
work at this time, and found the Herr in a | their parallel in the beer and hot sausages of 
silk dressing-gown, and white satin slippers | the Joseph-Stadt and Au-der-Wieden ; but 
with pink bows. I recollect visiting a work- | the performances of all rarely occupied. more 
ing cabinet-maker’s on one Sunday » morning, | than two, and never exceeded three hours ; 
whose men slept on the premises, and found and there was an amount of quiet and pro- 
the workshop a perfect model of cleanliness | priety manifested during the entertainment, 
and order: every tool,in its place, and the | which said something for the authorities, but 
whole swept and polished up ; and was once | more for the people. 
invited, under the impression that, as an| As the night dee ened, the ball-rooms and 
Englishman, I ought to know something of | dancing-booths of Vienna,—the Sperl’s, Das 
newspaper presses, to inspect those of “the | Tauz Salon bein Schaf, and so downward to 
Imperial Printing Office, with the last num-/the dens of Lerchenfeld—grew furious in 
ber of the Wiener Zeitung in type ; and this | music, and hysterical in waltz. It was some- 
was on a Sunday morning,—a time especially thing fearful. It made your eyes twinkle, 
chosen on account of the absence of the work-'and your head dizzy, to see that eternal 
men. My landlord, a master-man, would whirling of so many human_ teetotums, 
sometimes work in the morning, when hard | | They seemed to see nothing, to feel nothing, 
ressed ; but, if he did, he took his revenge | to know nothing ; there was no animation in 
in the week. 'their looks ; no speculation in their eyes; 
As we did not work, at what did we play ? | nothing but a dead stare, as if the dancers were 
Perhaps there was a sick comrade to visit in| junder a spell, only to be released when the 
the great hospital; and we paced the long, music was at an end. Generally speaking, I 
corridors, and stepped lightly through the | think the ball-rooms of continental cities are 
lofty wards to his bed-side. Or, if he were! ‘the eurses and abominations of the Sunday. 
convalescent, we sought him out, among; My landlord, who was no moralist, but played 
many others, in the open square, with its | laro, draughts, and billiards on the Sunday 
broad glass-plots and young trees, where, in | evening, would not hear of hisdaughter attend- 
his grey loose gown, he smoked a morning} ing a public ball-room. There is a curious 
pipe. Or we went to church, I, with others, ‘anomaly in connection with places of public 
to the Evangelical Chapel near the Augustine | entertainment which strikes a stranger at 
Platz. There, among a_ closely-pressed! once, and which is equally true of Berlin as 
throng, we heard admirable discourses (and of Vienna; it is this: that, while private 
not too long, the whole service being con-| houses are closed at nine and ten o'clock, 
cluded in an hour), and heard much beautiful | according to the season of the year, coffee- 
music; but, to my mind, there were too; houses, taverns, dancing and concert-rooms, 
many tawdry ornaments in this place of| are open till midnight. Up to the former 
worship—too many lamps about the altar; hours you may gain admission to your own 
and the altar-piece itself—a gigantic figure of house by feeing the porter to the extent of 
the Saviour on the Cross, ‘said to be by 'twopence; but, later than this, it is dan- 
Albert Diirer—seemed to be out of place. gerous to try the experiment, 
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To return to out-of-door amusements. A 
visit to Schoenbrun was business for a whole 
afternoon ; for we must perforce each time | 
unravel the windings to the pure spring in| 
the maze, with vague and mysterious ideas | 
of some time or other falling upon the grave 
of the Duc de Reichstadt, there secretly 
buried, according to popular tradition. On| 
rare occasions we spent the whole of Sunday 
in some more distant palatial domain, or 
suburban retreat. In Klosternenburgh, with | 
its good wine ; in the Bruhl, with its rugged | 
steeps, its military memorials, and ruined | 
castles ; at the village of Bertholdsdorf, with 
its Turkish traditions ; among the viny 
slopes of the Leopoldiberg, or the more dis- | 
tant and wilder tract of mingled rock and | 
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forest which encircle the Vale of Helen. | 
Above all, there was Laxenberg,—an im-| 
perial pleasure-palace and garden, and a| 
whole fairy-land in itself, peopled by the, 
spirits of ancient knights and courtly dames. | 
Some one of the Hapsburgs had built, many | 
years ago, a knightly castle on a lake, and | 
in it were stored dim suits of armour of| 
Maximilian ; a cabinet of Wallenstein, grim | 
ortraits of kings and warriors ; swords, | 
1albards, jewelled daggers, and antique 
curiosities innumerable ; only rather pro- 
saically completed by the exhibition of the 
every-day suit of the last Emperor of) 
Austria, which, however affecting a spectacle | 
for a simple-hearted Viennese—and they are | 
mere babies in matters of royalty—irresistibly | 


reminded one of Holywell Street, London, and | 


cast-off regimentals, Laxenberg is distant | 
less than a shilling ride, and about two) 
hours’ walk from Vienna; and, like our) 
Hampton Court Palace, is thrown unre-; 
servedly open to the public. There were no: 
end to its wonders: fishing-grounds, and | 
boats upon the lake ; waterfalls, and rustic 
bridges were there; and one little elegant | 
pavilion, perched on the water, dedicated to| 
the beauties of Windsor, illustrating its, 
scenery in transparent porcelain. There was | 





Salzburg, at an easy stroll from it. This 
garden is pleasant enough in itself, but there 
are besides a number of water eccentricities 
in it such as I should think were in their 
peculiar fashion unequalled. Here blooms a 
cluster of beautiful flowers, covered as it 
were by a glass shade, but which turns out to 
be only water. There a miniature palace 
is in course of erection, with crowds of 
workmen in its different storeys, each man at 
his avocation with hammer and chisel, pulley 
and wheel, and the grave architect himself 
directing their labours, All this is set in 
motion by water, and is not a mere doll’s 
house, but a symmetrical model. Then we 
euter a subterranean grotto, with a roof of 
pendant stalactites, where the pleasant sound 
of falling waters and the melodious piping of 
birds fill all the air. There is a sly drollery 
too in some of the water performances, 
invented years ago by the grave archbishops 
of Salzburg; for suddenly the stalactites are 
set dripping like a modern shower bath: and 
the gigantic stags at its entrance spout water 
from the very tips of their horns. The 
garden is not a Versailles, for there is nothing 
grand in any of its hydraulic arrangements ; 
but in the beauty with which are clothed 
such trifles, the artistic spirit which has sug- 
gested its objects, and the humour which 
spirts up tiny jets of water by seats where 
lovers sit, and in unsuspected places where 
the public congregate, even in the middle of 
a walk, it is a wonderful and delightful exhi- 
bition, This garden was thronged by the 
holiday folks of Salzburg. There was an 
official to explain the curious display, and 
nothing but innocent gaiety was to be seen. 
The Sunday we spent in Munich was 
passed in the Kirche Unserer Lieben Frauen, 
with its self-supporting roof; in the English 
Garden ; and at a lovely spot on a hill-side, 
in the environs of the city. During the week, 
we were escorted by a friend to a sort of tea- 
gardens of some notoriety, but found it silent 
and deserted, Our friend apologised for its 


a list for knightly riders; a dais for the; dulness, but exclaimed, in part explanation, 


Queen of Beauty; and places for belted) 
nobles, saintly abbots, and 


“You should see it on Sunday!” It was 


Wambas in: evident that Sunday was a day of rest and 


motley; an Ashby-de-la-Zouch in miniature, | enjoyment, and not a working-day in Munich. 
which a little imagination could people.|My own impression of the Munichers was, 
Then, for the plebeians, there were leaping-|that they drank too much beer every day 
bars and turning-posts, skittle-alleys, and the in the week. 


ee ; : | 
quintain ; and, for all alike, clusters of noble | 
trees, broad grassy meads, and flowers un- 
numbered. ‘There was even a farm-house, 


Still tramping towards France, we passed 
one Sunday in Heidelberg, among all its 
romantic wonders ; but as everybody knows, 


homely and substantial, with dairy andj|or ought to know, all about Heidelberg, I 


poultry-yard, sheep in the paddocks, and | 
cattle in the stalls. 

We started from Vienna on a Sunday! 
morning on board the steamboat Karl for 
Linz; and trudging thence on foot came on 
the following Saturday night into Salzburg, , 
the queen of the Salzack. We rested here! 
one happy Sunday : not so much in the town, | 
which had its abundant curiosities, as in the 
pleasure gardens of the old archbishops of 


will not allow my enthusiasm to lead me 
into a description which would not be novel, 
and might probably be tedious. This was 
the last Sunday we spent on German ground. 
So far as Germany is concerned, you may 
look upon everything but museums, picture 


‘galleries, and the like, on Sunday ; you may, 


as Luther says you ought, “dance on it, 
ride on it, play on it, do anything "—but 
see that which is most likely to instruct 
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you. You may visit tawdry shows, and! Palais des Beaux Arts. I have passed a 
inspect badly painted scenery; you may | Whitsunday morning at Versailles among 
let off fireworks; gamble to your ruin ;} the paintings; the afternoon at Sévres among 
smoke the eyes out of your head, andj glass and porcelain; have won a game at do- | 
dance the head off your shoulders; but you} minoes after dinner in Paris ; and have heard 
shall not look upon works of art, or the | the last polka atthe Salle Vivienne in the even- 
results of science in museums and picture- | ing. Paris is a city of extremes ; the young 
galleries. Let it be said, however, that the |Théophile who works by my side, and is an 
general opportunities for acquiring correct |ingenious fellow and a clever workman, you 
and elevated taste are, on the whole, greater} will meet next Sunday in the Louvre dis- 
in Germany than in England; and that in|coursing energetically on the comparative 
many cities there is a profusion of exterior | merits of the French and Italian schools of 
ornament, more especially in Munich, in the | painting ; yet thissame Théophile shall be the 
shape of the fresco-paintings of the Palace; Tite of the gallery of the Porte St. Martin 
Garden, on Isar Thar, in the Basilica and | in the evening who yells slang at his friend 
churches generally, so that the eye is better | on the opposite side ; and the Pierrot or Dé- 
educated in artistic combinations ; and the|bardeur of the next opera masquerade. 
same necessity does not exist for especial art; With the vivid impressions of many Sun- 
instruction with them as with us. Then, let |days abroad upon my mind, I have been 
us never forget that their public and other | wondering whether, after all, the practices of 
gardens are as free to them as the air/|the continental Sunday have anything to do 
they breathe, and that music is almost as | with the opening of a museum or picture-gal- 
universal. lery in London ; and, after profound study, 

The remembrances I have of Paris|in the laborious course of which I have seve- 
Sundays decidedly possess a character of|ral times fallen asleep, I have come to the 
rest and recreation; of waking in the | deliberate conclusion that there is connection 
morning to a grateful sense of repose; of| between the two things. In the first case, as 
clean shirts and trimmed beards; and of|regards Germany, seeing that they there 
delicious breakfasts at our Café aux Quatres/|sedulously close all that relates to art or 
Mendiants, of coffee and white bread, jscience, and give full licence only to beer and 
instead of the bouillon and confiture of}tobacco, to music and dancing on the Sunday 
the atelier. Did we not work, then?/—where is the parallel? In the second, as 
Assuredly we did sometimes, when hard | regards France or Paris, although it must be 
pressed; but the recollection of those few | admitted that there is unfortunately no com- 
eceasions is drowned in that of a flood| parison between the Louvre and the National 
ef happy, tranquil Sundays. When we/Gallery, it can at least be claimed that there 
did work it was from eight till twelve,!is no resemblance between the British Mu- 
which made half a day, and this was the|seum and the Bal des Chiens in the Rue St. 
rate at which all overtime was reckoned.| Honoré. I take it that to preserve the English 
One hard taskmaster I remember, who, | Sunday as a day of greater rest than French 
instead of paying us our dues, as is the|or German Sundays everywhere, and to add 
custom on Saturday night, at the end of to it such rational and instructive recreation 
quinze jours, cajoled us to come and work |as a Museum or a Picture Gallery, or a place 
under the promise of their payment on|of innocent recreation could supply, might be 
the Sunday morning. He failed us like a|a good thing in the eyes of religious men; and 
rogue; and we drudged on for another|I Seco not yet heard of any society or asso- 
qguinzaine, Sunday mornings included, in| ciation in any part of the United Kingdom, 
hopeful anticipation of the receipt of our! which proposes to open a Sunday evening 
wages. When we found that he slunk out | ball at the Pig and Tinder-box, or to grant 
of the way, without paying us a sou, wej licences to the theatrical performances at the 
rebelled, sang the Marseillaise, demanded our | Penny Gaff in the New Cut. 
wages, and never worked another Sunday. 

I am lost in my endeavours to define the MR. ROWLANDS. 
mingled recollections of Sunday tranquillity, 
enjoyment, and frivolity during a stay of| Iris now some six or seven years since I 
eighteen months in Paris. My thoughts run| first made acquaintance with the village of 
from the Madelaine to Minu-montant ; from | Hurstfield. I don’t know that it has any 
Versailles to the Funambule ; from Diogenes’ | particular beauty of site or neighbourhood to 
lantern at St. Cloud to the blind man’s con-/ distinguish it from other places in Hamp- 
cert in the Palais Royal. Sometimes I wan-|shire. It has the same pure air, the same 
der over the plains of Anteuil and Passy ;!rich country all round—for it lies far away 
then suddenly find myself examining a paper-|from the pastoral and romantic part of the 
making machine in the Museum of Arts and | county,—but it has no fine views, no show 
Trades. Or I look over the vine fields from | houses, nothing, in short, but what every 
the heights of Montmorency at one moment, | English hamlet can boast of in an equal 
and the next am pacing the long galleries of! degree,—and yet I like it better than the 
the Louvre, or the classic chambers of the | most picturesque situation in the world; 
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better than crowded watering-places onthesea, | fitted to their position that a church in a 
or swarming retreats upon the Jakes. Hurst-| great roaring dirty London street seems by 
field is ugly, lonely, deserted, — and very {contrast entirely out of place. But a truce 
cheap. Once upon a time a dozen four-horse | to walks and steeple-chaces such as I have 
coaches passed through it every day. There|mentioned. The proper study of mankind is 
were horns heard as the watchful guard man, so I invited the surgeon of Hurstfield 
caught the first glance of the Buffalo Inn.) to dinner. The place of the ancient barber, 
Horses were changed in less than a minute, | both in regard to phlebotomy and garrulity, 
the luxurious Jehu smoking his cigar, and|is supplied by the modern village doctor. 
never descending from the box. Horns with} This was a very good specimen of the tribe. 
a different tone were sounded at a later hour,| He knew everybody far and near,—and all 
when the up Highflyer stopped at the Buffalo | professionally—not that he had attended on 
to dine. Landlady, barmaid, and waiters| the innumerable families he named—but his 
formed a corps of honour to receive the | memorials of them consisted of the illnesses 
dining coach. The insides tumbled out, and|they had gone through, and the accidents 
the outsides tumbled down ; and in hungry | they had met with. The Smiths of Yewston, 
hurry and confusion, all tumbled in and took! were very delightful people—three of the 


table. How so much food could be disposed 
of in fifteen minutes, and how such a charge 
could be made for cold meat and stale bread, 
were equally puzzling question to landlord 
and traveller; but neither party stopped to 
discuss them. The stuffed and infuriated 


years ago. The Browns of Elm Lodge, won- 
derfully clever,—the eldest daughter had had 
the small-pox, but it left no mark. Robin- 
son of Bowdan was one of the best Hebrew 
scholars in England, and had broken his leg— 
a compound fracture—seven years before. 
passenger paid his three-and-sixpence, and| When he came nearer home he was more 
resumed his place, thinking he had been! diffuse in his medico-personal anecdotes. He 
robbed ; the grumbling landlord looked atj|told me the number of times the grocer’s 
the diminished size of a round of beef as if| wife had been bled. The curate must have 
he had been grievously wronged. But horns| been a favourite with his physician, for he 
were heard no more, either with rapid note} was described as an admirable preacher, and 
demanding a change of horses, or with more| subject to inflammation of the liver. And 
genial voice giving warning to get the dishes| one man he told me of (he was sure I must 
on the table. The last dinner.was eaten;}have seen him) an old man very meanly 
the last coach disappeared. Hurstfield grew | dressed, who walked for hours on the shady 
into a really quiet, out-of-the way village,—the | side of the road opposite my window. You 
Buffalo ceased to be an inn, except in a very | would almost think he was a gentleman, 
small portion of its former self. The right|—perhaps he was—he was miserably poor 
wing was converted into a separate dwelling- | and very proud, and despised medicine alto- 
house, the left wing was used as a barn, and| gether. My friend had pressed a box of pills 
the Buffalo, with tremendous tail and giided | upon him, had begged him to accept a small 
horns, swung on the centre part of thej|phial of Gregory’s Mixture; but the inde- 
ancient hostelry, and still held out a promise | pendent pauper (so Sangrado, in his indigna- 
of good entertainment for man and beast. | tion, called him) told him to throw physic to 
And not in vain. There was still a stall or| the dogs,*he would have none ofit; “ A very 
two in the stable, and just above the sign-| impudent thing to say, sir, as if I were a 
board was a suite of rooms, so calm, so cool, | veterinary surgeon.” 
so bright, that they formed a wonderful con-| I had seen the man. There was some- 
trast to the dingy apartments which it was|thing in his appearance that struck me, a 
my fate to occupy for ten months of the year | sort of respectability run to seed, but with no 
in town—and the maid was so active, and | loss of personal dignity (as if the man felt the 
so pleasant to look upon, and the landlady | inconvenience of poverty, but none of the 
was a widow, and quite accommodated to | degradation), which made me resolve to make 
her fallen fortunes,—so motherly and atten- | his acquaintance. = 
tive, that before I had been established in the} “ You'll find him a queer man, sir,” said | 
rooms a week, I felt at home. To an English-j the doctor. “I believe he was born in this 
man, especiall e has travelled abroad, or| parish, of a highly honourable family. 
if he has inhabited a London lodging, that|They’ve all passed away. I believe he 
word expresses all. I felt at home, and that|hasn’t a shilling, but he’s as lofty as ever. 
is the reason I prefer Hurstfield to the most} Gregory’s Mixture would be excellent in his 
pear and aristocratic residence in| stomach, for he complains of indigestion, and 
ngland. How I walked from village to|says it is on that account he never tastes 
village, guided across the low levels by the | animal food. I guess,” continued this deli- 
tapering spires of some old churches, and|cate-minded practitioner, with a chuckling 
sometimes cheered in my progress by the} laugh, as he poured out another glass of 
leasant sougg of their bells. How beauti-| sherry,—“I guess there’s another reason for 
ully those ~ old towers rise, clear and | hiwabstinence, and that his indigestion would 
solemn in the calm evening air, and seem so'be greatly alleviated by a pound of beef- 


seats without ceremony, at the well-spread young ladies had had the scarlet fever three 
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steaks. His name, sir? His name is Row- 
lands—no profession—no money— he sleeps 
somewhere above the stable of the Buffalo— 
and has a Latin Virgil in his pocket—a queer 
man, sir, and I should say not quite right up 
here.” Esculapius touched his forehead, and 
finished the bottle. 

Next day I joined Mr. Rowlands in his walk. 
If he had been the greal Sully retired to the 
Chateau of Rosny, taking his exercise, followed 
by his hundred halberdiers, he could not have 
been more unlike the pauper he had been de- 
scribed. He was easy, dignified, courteous. I 
scarcely knew how to begin my conversation ; 
but the gentleman shone upon me from the 
midst of his rags: from under that tattered 
old hat: from forth of those patched shoes 
and terribly worn-out gaiters—like Louis the 
Fourteenth encouraging a modest débutant 
at his court. He spoke of the scenery, of the 
town, of the people. He found out I had not 
forgotten my classics. We were on familiar 


ground at once : he talked, and criticised, and | 


quoted. He was Virgilian to the back-bone ; 
1 was Horatian to the bottom of my heart. 
The man glowed with enthusiasm. He 
forgot his sixty-seven years, his bed of straw 
in the loft, his crumpled shirt, his mended 
coat ; and so did I. Bayard would have been 
without fear and without reproach, if set up 
as a scarecrow in a corntield. Chatham 
would have been stately, if dressed like an 
Irish reaper. Mr. Rowlands was a delightful 
companion, though he might have excited 
suspicion in the heart of an officer of the 
Mendicity Society. How had he come into 
this condition ? How had a man so evidently 
cultivated and refined sunk into a state 
which an inhabitant of the poor-house would 
notenvy? Had he gambled,drunk, cheated ? 
The man’s whole mind and manner put any 
of these suppositions out of the question. I 
determined to ask him the particulars of his 
past life; but you might as well have asked 
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[Condueted by 
are only common pieces of wood ; thorny 
crowns that never pressed the brow ; nails 
‘that never touched the cross. 

| How long my ignorance of my old friend’s 
;adventures might have continued I cannot 
say. I don’t think I ever could have brought 
myself to ~ the pistol-interrogative to his 
breast, and bid him stand and deliver ; but a 
certain fortunate day brought with it the 
revelations I dared not to ask. And there 
were no adventures after all. He never was 
in love with a marquis’s daughter, or fought 
a duel with a fair young lady’s brother,—a 
prosaic life as ever I read, and yet redeemed 
from the common-place of biography by a 
new method of consolation under his griefs 
‘unknown to Boethius; a consolation which, 
|in a differently-constituted mind, would have 
ladded to the pains of regret; but which, 
| enabled poor old Rowlands to bear up against 
the disappointments of his career and the 
advancing discomforts of age and want. 

| We were sitting at the open window one 
evening, occasionally observing the smoke of 
our cigars, as it floated gracefully into the 
open air, or curled like a dark-coloured halo 
_ between the golden horns of the Buffalo, 
|when that obese and frisky animal ceased 
from its swing, as if tired out with its exer- 
| tions, “ You wonder how I contrive to be so 
lively and contented,” said Mr. Rowlands, 
|“under all these suits and trappings of 
|woe; but there is nothing strange in it 
when looked at philosophically. am as 
‘poor as poor can be. In fact there is no 
| word in the language to express how poor I 
jam, except the dreadful one of actual desti- 
|tution. That has not come yet; but it is 
|coming ; and when it does, why, after all, 
| what worse off shall I be then than now? 
| My freedom may be a little interfered with ; 
| but Iam old now, and don’t care much for 
|walking. My dress will be of a different 
make and colour, but what matter? I have 











the Duke of Wellington to tell you the plans | not been a dandy for forty years ; and I may 
of acampaign. There was a formality in the perhaps be as happy in my beadsman’s gown, 
midst of all his politeness that kept you from | as his lordship in cloth of gold.” 
familiarity ; onl I had known him several; I made a movement to speak. “I know 
weeks ; we had walked together a dozen | what you are going to say,” he said, “and I 
times ; he had dined with me often ; and yet | believe you are sincere ; but a life must have 
I never ventured to trench upon what all/its course. It has gone on hitherto exactly 
men, except fools, keep sacred, as if it were a|as I knew it would. Don’t stop its current 
tomb—the joys or sufferings of his youth. |—don’t turn it aside: a poor-house pallet—a 





Let people talk as much as they like of the 
balls they have attended, the great folks 
they have seen, the friends they have con- 
versed with—they are only agreeable compa- 
nions in describing such scenes as these ; but 
when a man or woman begins to lay before 
you the secrets of the heart: the agonies of 
the broken spirit: the shock of the death- 
bed: the pangs of unrequited or fickle love : 
don’t trust them; there is no sincerity in 
their feelings ; there is no solidity in their 
character. There are certain relics that 
must never be taken out of the shrine. 
When exposed to public gaze be sure they 


pauper’s grave—and he will also have his 
appointed end.” 

“Who?” I said. ie 

“ Ah! there I must let yoWa little into my 
secret,” replied the old man, and smiled, 
“T mean his lordship. I mentioned him this 
moment—myself.” 

I looked for an instant at his face, and he 
laughed outright. 

“O, no, I’m not mad,” he said ; “not even 
flighty. I don’t believe in ghosts, though I 
have read stories which must make the most 
sceptic pause. I don’t beli in German 


Doppelgangers, or haunted men, and yet— 
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Charles Dickens.) 


and yet,” he said, after a pause, “ his lordship 
and I are never apart.” 

T looked again incredulous, and he laughed 
again. 

“ Did you ever read the beautiful apologue 
of the choice of Hercules?” he said. I 
bowed. 

“ Well, all men have the same chance given 
them as the son of Alemena. Some choose 
the good, some the evil ; that is to say, in our 
modern phrase, some choose the way of 
success in life, and some the way of mis- 
fortune. I chose both.” 

“You could scarcely walk in both—at the 
same time,” I said, waiting for the explana- 
tion of the riddle. 

“O, yes, I did; they are not widely sepa- 
rated ; they are always in sight of each other. 
It is pleasant to stand in the low way of poverty 
and disappointment, and look at the brilliant 
appearance presented on the upper road. It 
is like a beggar looking at the carriages in 
Hyde Park of a Sunday. With me the roads 
separated at school, when I was fifteen ; and 
they have run parallel and therefore inconjoin- 
able ever since. Since that time, I have 
always clearly before my eyes two figures,— 
one is the man I am, the other the man I 
might have been. I have traced the career 
of the second personage as clearly as that of 
the first. It is a great comfort to me; I 
rejoice in his success as if it were my own ; 
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To gain the privilege of visiting you thus, I 
have studied night and day. What further 
command do you give me? Pitt smiled; 
advised him to go to college, to practise 
oratory, to control his poetic fancies suffi- 
ciently to make them the embellishment of 
his oratory, not the employment of his life. 

“And my profession?’ inquired the 
youth, 

“*The bar. It will accustom you to the 
use of your weapons. But come to me often. 
I give no commands ; we will take counsel 
together, and decide what is to be done.’ 

“Meanwhile, I fell in love. My father 
had left me five thousand pounds. I thought 
two hundred and fifty pounds a-year a for- 
tune for a prince. So did Mary Lambert,— 
and when I was three-and-twenty we married. 
She was nineteen. She had been very poor 
all her life, and believed our income would 
last for ever. She had never had handsome 
clothes. She dressed like a princess ; I liked 
her better in the russet gown she used to 
wear, when I courted her at her father’s 
farm, and helped her over the stile with the 
milk-pails. She was very beautiful, and 
could scarcely read. She did not see the use 
of books, but was always so delighted to show 
her new gowns, her fashionable bonnets, her 
Indian shawls, to her former equals, that she 
spent our year’s income in a milliner’s shop, 
and we went rapidly into debt. I had my 


and what matters it, whether I go into the | own resources, and read more than ever. I 


union or not. 


useless, cast aside, despised ? 
advocate of reform ; the corrector of vice ; the 
friend. of the destitute? honoured for his 
virtues ? reverenced for his wisdom ? 

“T was the cleverest boy at the greatest of 
the English schools. Before I was sixteen 
my talents had attracted notice in many 
quarters outside the college walls. A tall 
man with pursed up lips and frigid expres- 
sion, stood next the king at one of the exami- 
nations. I was the hero of the day. George 
the Third spluttered out, ‘Good boy, good 
boy! clever, eh? very clever!’ a hundred 
times, pretending he understood what was 
going on, The tall gentleman said nothing 
till he was going away. He then took me by 
the hand, told me to go on with my studies, but 
not to neglect contemporary affairs. ‘If I 
am in power three years hence, come to me ; 
this introduction will suffice.” Mr. Pitt 
stalked away and I never saw him again. At 
the end of thre@ years, I saw very clearly 
what I ought to do; but I didn’t do it. I 
wandered through the fields with a book in 
my hand. I was shy,—proud, perhaps ; ‘if 
he remembers me,’ I said, ‘he will make 
ms if he has forgotten me, he will 
order me out of his room.’ But the gentle- 
man I told you of—the man I might have 
been—went to Downing Street on his nine- 
teenth pee He took Mr. Pitt by the 
hand; he said Ihave done as you advised. 


| 





Is not he in the House of; tried even to compose, but never could please 
Lords? Why should I complain of being| myself with my work. 
Isn’t he the} novel before it was half-finished, a poem at 


I threw away a 


the fifth stanza, a political pamphlet before I 
had arranged the arguments,—and contented 
myself with listening to the applause be- 
stowed on the protégé of Mr. Pitt. His first 
speech in parliament—he was a member for 
a family borough—was a miracle. His paper 
on French aggression (the one I did not 
write) was thought the finest political work 
since Burke on the Revolution. Pitt died, 
and he was called out of Westminster Hall, 
and established in Downing Street. At this 
time I left:the comfortable house we had 
lived in since our marriage; the expense of 
our establishment was too great. I had now 
a child, a daughter of six years’ old, and I 
regretted our extravagance for her sake. We 
had run through more than half our princi-_ 
pal, and I insisted on retrenchment. My 
wife did not comprehend the word, but 
bought new gowns, though in the out-of-the- 
way place I fled to, there was no one to 
admire their beauty. She clothed Matilda, 
in lace and satin. She loved me with all 
her heart ; but never understood that it was 
possible for a man to love his wife, and yet 
refuse her a velvet cloak at two guineas 
a-yard. She thought I disliked her; she 
was sure I hated the child; I adored 
them both, and they had each a mantle of 
Genoa pile, and we had now but ninety 
pounds a-year. But young Rowlands,of the 
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Treasury sufficed for all. He had married the 
only daughter of the noble lord who had 
given him his. first seat. His eloquence was 
still the shield of the ministry, and there was 
no elevation he might not hope to attain. 
He had energy, strength of will, perseverance. 
He had no bashfulness nor awkward dis- 
trust of his own powers. His wife was 
a paragon of beauty,!a patroness of Al- 
macks,—his child, a miracle of loveliness 
and health, Matilda was as beautiful as 
his Charlotte—the queen was her godmother 
—and dressed as an Arcadian shepherdess 
with petticoat of finest silk, and flesh- 
coloured silk stockings, visible up to the knee, 
was a model for Bernard Palissy; but her 
apparel, I suppose, though very exquisite to 
look at, was not warm enough for a bleak 
cottage in Yorkshire—and she caught cold. 
A doctor was instantly summoned. He came 
from Scarborough, at a guinea a mile. The 
mother grew distracted, took a fever from 
waiting on her child, and blamed me, in her 
delirium, as the murderer of her darling, by 
refusing to send to London for the body- 
physician of the king. I watched them both: 
there was no hope; we had not paid the rent 
of the house ; the landlord was pressing. I 
had no money left—fees, medicine, gowns and 
living had swallowed all. We had but one 
tallow candle in the room where the two 
were dying. I was the only watcher. I sat 
with a hand of each locked in mine. 

“Do you love your father, my child?’ I 
said. 

“0 yes, papa, better than all the world.’ 

“¢ And you, my wife ?’ 

« ¢Ves—dearly— 

“ “How lonely you will be,’ said my daughter, 
‘without us both!’ 

“¢ And how poor !” said my wife. 

“ And then daylight peeped in at that small 
chamber, 

“IT was indeed poor and very lonely. But 
Rowlands up in London was very gay. He 
had just been created a baronet, and his 
father-in-law had left him eight thousand a- 

ear. Sitting by the side of that truckle-bed, 
istening to the sighings and sobs of the two 
dearest and last of my possessions, I heard 
also the strains of music at a ball in Portman 
Square. Miss Rowlands had just come out, 
the exact image of my Matilda—there was 
no difference there—and danced with a duke 
of twenty-two. They were a beautiful couple ; 
and she looked so strong, so happy, and so 
healthy, that it was very difficult to turn 
away and gaze on the still, cold features of 
my poor Matilda—her closed eyes and folded 
hands. 

“T lived for some years, sir, I know not how. 
I think I must have been tutor to somebody, 
or have kept a school; but I was principally 
concerned with the progress of the Secretary 
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for Home Affairs—what plans of improve- 
ment he proposed, how he insisted on simpli- 
fying the law, on promoting merit, or on raising 
the people! All these were aspirations of 
my own ; but I was shy, I was powerless, I 
never could gain a patron ; I could only think 
and dream. A small legacy was left me ; I 
came down here; some of ie money is not 
yet spent. I have a few books; I have many 
recollections. Iam very happy; and Row- 
lands is Lord Oakland—the name of our old 
estate which he bought back some years ago 
—and they say is looking out for the blue 
ribband.” 

When I came down to Hurstfield in the 
following year, the play was played out. He 
was in the Union workhouse, and, I was told, 
was dying. I went to see him, and found 
him in the ward appropriated to the sick. 
There were several beds ranged against the 
wall. I suppose they took me for the doctor 
when L entered, for they all looked at me with 
expectation. On finding their mistake, they 
resigned themselves sulkily to their pillows 
again, and took no notice of what I did. I 
went to the old man’s bed. He smiled when 
he saw me. “I thought you would come,” 
he said; “you said you came to Hurstfield 
every August, and I knew you would not 
forget me. I told you how it would be. I 
would not let you interfere. I wanted to 
work out the great proposition, and to prove 
that idleness ends here. Point out to your 
friends the difference between the lives of 
myself and Oakland. We are both dying— 
for since I came here his lordship has been 
very ill. I look round me, and see strange 
faces, unanswering eyes. I experience neg- 
lect, and have none to watch me—the human 
feelings get all dried up here—but his lord- 
ship,” he said, “how hard he breathes! he 
can’t last long; but see what comforts he 
has round his bed. He has his wife, his 
child ; and these fair sunny-haired boys and 
girls, these are his grand-children. He 
needn’t regret the course he has run. It is this 
that must give comfort to us both : Ihavenone 
of my own to fly to. Give me your hand, 
sir; you have been very kind. Hark! a 
muffled peal! They are ringing the death- 
chime in the surrounding parishes for the 
Earl of Oakland,—and hark again! there is 
the passing bell! It is for the poor old 
pauper, Rowlands.” 

And so it was. I attended his funeral, 
and walked home with the village doctor. 
“A very dull, obstinate old man, sir,” he 
said, by way of epitaph, “as ever I saw in 
my life. He refused all assistance from his 
friends. He determined to be an inmate of 
the house ; and—would you believe it, sir ?— 
to the very last he refused all my medicine, 
and insulted me over and over with his ab- 
surd allusion to dogs.” 
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